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COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Village Council will be heli 
in the 


FIRE HALL 
on the 


First Monday of each 
month 


a 
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Fred Becker 


TINSMITH 
Every kind of Sheet 


Metal Work. 


Crosefield 


LANTIGEN 


Oral Vaccines 


LANTIGEN “RB” 


For Catarrh, Bronchitis, Sinus and 
Anthrum Trouble, Bronchial Asth- 
ma, Recurrent Colds due to catarr- 
al infection and Allied Respiratory 
Tract Disorders. 


LANTIGEN “C” 


‘For Rheumatic, Neuritie and Sciatic 
Pain, Lumbago, Ete. 


Price $6.00 


Per Bottle. 


Edilund’s 
Drug Store 


Rebekah Lodge a 
Entertains Visitor 


On Monday evening Justice Rebekah 
Lodge No. 62, was honored by having 
Mrs. Day, Secretary of the Rebekah 
Assembly of Alberta, pay an official 
visit. 

There was a good attendance of 
members, including Miss Dawson, now 
of Calgary. 

During the evening, Veteran Jewels 
were presented, in a colorful and im- 
pressive manner to five members who 
have attained at least 15 years mem- 
bership in the Order. 

Miss Dawson, Mrs. C. C. Smart and 
Mrs. Ian Laut received 20 year Jewels, 
while Mesdames Richardson and Ed- 
lund received 15 year Jewels. 

Mrs. Day gave a very inspiring ad- 
dress and proved of great interest to 
the members. 

A delicious lunch was served at the 
conclusion of the business meeting 
and, a social hour enjoyed. 
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FORMER DISTRICT 
POSTMASTER DIES 


Edward Vernon Thompson, 72, for- 
mer postmaster and rancher in the 
Dog Pound district, who was well 


known in Crossfield and district, died 
recently in Victoria. 

Mr, Thompson lived in the Dog 
Pound district for several years before 
moving to Victoria 25 years ago. For 
the past 20 years he owned and oper- 
ated the Victoria Wood and Fuel Co. 
He was born in Rostrevor, County 
Down, Ireland. é 


The 
White 
Lunch 


ON MAIN STREET 


Home Cooked Meals 
AWAY FROM HOME 


Joe and Edith Kurtz, 


“DOUBLE 
INDEMNI 


Starring :- 


FRED McMURBRAY, 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
and EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


With Added SHORTS and 


NEWS REEL. 
Showing in the Crossfield 
U.F.A. HALL 


WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 3ist. 


Show starts at 8:15 p.m. 


CROSSFIELD 


and Sub-Units 
Report to Date, Oct. 25th. 


On 9th Loan 


PERCENTAGE OF 


QUOTA REACHED 


10% for This Unit 


Y our Quota for 
the 9th Loan is 


$315,000 


ADD TO YOUR FUTURE SECURITY 


BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 


CROSSFIELD, ALBERTA — FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26th 


Have You Considered Narrowly Escapes 


Your Own Interests? 


This Ninth Loan is a twelve month 
loan, so Crossfield should have no dif- 
ficulty in reaching its quota. The 
money is here. Savings accounts are 
at a new high. Victory Bonds are the 
best investment and sales so far reveal 
that more people are realizing that 
this is true as the number of appli- 
cations is reaching a new ‘high across 
the Dominion. The big industrial 
concerns throughout Canada and the 
United States have standing orders for 
the Dominion of Canada Victory bonds 
of previous issues. They know a good 
investment. Do you ? 

Sales in the Crossfield district are 
lagging, but with harvesting practic- 
ally cmpleted and yesterday’s snow 
ally completed and yesterdays snow 
tieing up the remainder for some time 
it is expected that sales will really 
jump within the next few days. Be 
prepared when the salesman calls, or 
if you have not be canvassed drop in 
and see Wm, Laut at Victory Loan 
headquarters or the Bank of Com- 
merce and “Sign Your Name to Vic- 
tory.” 

This is the last and final Victory 
Loan. It is two loans in one. It is 
the loan which will carry Canada from 
war into peace, and it is more than 
ever your privilege to help in that 
great work. Buy that bond, and buy 
it today. 
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LOCAL NEWS 
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Mr. Chas. Fox was a business vis- 
itor in Edmonton last week. 
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Don’t forget the Picture Show in the 
U.F.A. Hall on Wednesday evening. 


Mrs. Don Thoreson and son Dale of 
Olds spent a few days last week visit- 
ing friends and relatives in Crossfield. 


Mr. Charles Duggan attended the 
Sale of Cattle at Boroks on Saturday 
last and purchased a number of feed- 
ers. 
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Mrs. L. Smith returned home from 
a visit at Rocky Moitmtain House, ac- 
companied by Miss E. Adams of that 
district. 


F/O J. J. Fleming stopped over for 
a day in town on his way home after 
receiving his discharge from the R.C. 
AF. 
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Corporal Don. Cameron is able to 
navigate with the aid of a cane and 
expects to be back on duty ina few 
days. 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. M. McCool of Cal- 
gary spent the week-end with Mr. and 
(Mrs. W. H. Miller in Olds and en 
route home visited Mr. and Mrs. D. J. 
Hall in Crossfield Sunday night. 
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Mrs. Day of Calgary was the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Fox, during her 
stay in Crossfield. Mrs. W. Hurt and 
Mrs. I. Thompson also entertained in 
honor of Mrs. Day. 
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Several of the local boys are in Cal- 
gary this week to receive their dis- 
charge from the Forces, including 
Ernie Walroth, Dick May and Jim 
Stevens. 
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The Village Office will be closed 
Thursday and Friday of next week to 
allow the Secretary to attend the con- 
vention of the Union of Alberta Mun- 
icipalities. 
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Mrs. Kinsey went to Calgary on 
Thursday to welcome home her son 
Ernie who was due to arrive in the city 
that day after four years in the 
Forces. 
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The Crossfield Young People’s As- 
sociation will be the sponsors for 
showing a Lantern Lecture entitled, “A 
Modern St. Francis” in the United 
Church on Monday, October 29th at 
845 p.m. A silver collection will be 
the admittance and everyone will be 
welcome. 

—o———_ 
HALLOWEEN SHELL-OUT TO AID 
ALBERTA’S CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

The children of Crossfield are again 
invited to aid in the Halloween Shell- 
Out Drive. The Kinsmen Club of 
Calgary have asked the co-operation 
of the school children in their cam- 
paign to raise funds to aid the crip- 
pled children of this province. Last 
year Crossfield made an _ excellent 
showing in the “Milk for Britain” 
Drive. The cause this year is nearer 
to our hearts and to our homes. Let 
us all get behind the children and put 
Crossfield over the top again. 

Tickets are on sale at all stores and 
there will be prizes for the school 
children who collect the most. 

Be sure to have a large number of 
tickets on hand to give the youngsters 
and in this small way you can do your 
share for the crippled children of the 
province. 
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The examining officer at an army 
base asked a new man what his 
wife's name was. The fellow said 
he didn't know. “What do you 
mean?” demanded the officer. 
“What did you call her?” And the 
new guy said: “Never had to. She 
was always there.” 


Death In Accident 


Ofl Well Worker Has Ribs Broken, 

Punctured Lung, Gash. , 

John Allan, 35, Turner Valley, an 
oil drilling worker, escaped death by 
inches and was seriously injured late | 
Friday when a jagged piece of m 
from an exploding pressure tank fra. 
tured three of this ribs, punctured a 
lung and left an 18-inch gash across 
his chest. 

The accident occurred at the Im- 
perial-Anglo-(Crossfield Well No. 1 
about six miles south-west of Cross- 
field shortly after 11 p.m. Friday. 

Now in Holy Cross hospital at Cal- 
gary, Allan is progressing favorably. 

It was impossible to tell how large 
the piece of metal was. Allan’ was the 
only worker injured. Although at 
least one other was nearby. He was 
given first aid at the scene, and then 
rushed to Crossfield where the truck 
was met by Starr’s ambulance from 
Calgary. 

Allan is an employee of Drilling 
Contractors Ltd., drilling the well, and 
pressure was being “built up” in the 
boiler for drilling operations when it 
exploded, it was reported. 
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Honor Mr. And 
Mrs. Frank Mair 


A number of friends gathered at the 
homeé of Mr. and Mrs. T. Mair last 
Thursday evening, for a social even- 
ing in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Mair. 

Bridge was played with honors go- 
ing to Mrs. C. Fox, Frank Mair, Mrs. 
Hesketh and J. Belshaw. 

After a delicious lunch was served, 
Mr. Hesketh, on behalf of the guests 
present, presented Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Mair with a gift, expressing the good 
wishes of all, for years of health and 
happifiess, Frank suitably replied, 
thanking the friends who came in and 
— them, and for a lovely even- 
ng. 
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Clothing Drive 
Passes Obiective 


As chairman of the Clothing Drive in 
this district, I desire to thank those 
who have contributed to date, and to 
call ai to the extension of time 
to 3 of October: ‘To ‘date two 
shipments have been made, amount- 
ing to 37 bales of a gross weight of 
2164 Ibs. It is impossible to know 
exactly how many contributions came 
in since some collections were made 
through the school-rooms and some 
parcels were left at the Pool Room, 
Butchers Shop and at the Depot door 
without anything to indicate where 
they came from, but 80 names were 
secured. 

‘We extend our thanks to Mr. A. W. 
Gordon for the use of his spacious 
office as a depot and to Mr. Hesketh 
for the use of his truck to deliver the 
bales to the CPR. In fact thanks 
are due to everyone for their help and 
co-operation. 

At the end of the month we will 
publish the grand total of clothing 
colleted at this point. 

Signed: Rev. J. V. Howey. 
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* CHURCH SERVICES * 
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THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
Rev. J. M Roe 
Sunday, October 2Ist. 
Evening Prayer at 


Crossfield, Alberta 
Service next Sunday, October 21st by 
the Rev. Rodney McLeod. 
—90———_ 
UNITED CHURCH i 
Minister: Rev. J. V. Howey, B.A. 
Crossfield United Church | services, 
Sunday next, October 28th. 
Tany Bryn at 11.00 a.m. 
‘Crossfield: Sunday School at 11.00 
a.m, Evening Service at 7.30 p.m. 
O——-— 


CALGARY 


LIVESTOCK — Monday's receipts 
906 cattle, 183 calves, 361 hogs and 25 
sheep. 

Tuesday's receipts — 251 cattle, 49 
calves, 151 hogs and 52 sheep. 

Cattle market steady on active prices 
Hogs sold Monday at 16.35 for A’s at 
yards and plants. Sows 11.25 tol1.50 
live weight at yards and plants. 

Good lambs 11.00 to 11.25. Good ewes 
and yearlings 4,00 to’ 6.50. 

Good to choice butcher steers 10.50 
to 11.25; common to medium 8.00 to 
10.00. Good to choice butcher heifers 
9.50 to 10.50 ; common to medium 7.50 
to 9.00. 

Good cows 8.00 to 8.25; common to 
medium 6,00 to 7.50. Good to choice 
veal calves 9.00 to 9.50; common to 
medium 6,00 to 8.50, 

Stocker and feeder steers 


925 to 
10.00; common to medium 8.00 to 9.00. 
Canners and cutters 4,00 to 5.50 
o—-—_ 


FRENCH DESIGNER 
ARRIVES IN OTTAWA 


| 
| acques Grebe as arrived in 
| Ottawa, whose appearance he will 


mold into a memorial to the Can- 
adians who fell in the Second Great 
War. . 

The Paris landscape artist and 
town planner told reporters he 
wanted the help and co-operation 
of all Canadians interested in his 
task, of “everybody of goodwill . . 
because this is a co-operative en- 
terprise.” 


| Profitably! 


$1.60 a Year 
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CARLOAD of LUMBER 


Suitable for sheeting and patch work. 


Ss 3. 50 per 100 board feet. 


This is a Bargain, don’t miss it. 


Atlas Lumber Co. Ltd. 


H. R. Fitzpatrick Crossfield, Alberta 


Selling at 


Invest in their future--- 
Sign Your Name For 


Victory Bonds 


THIS WEEK. 


William Laut 
The International Man 


Telephone No. 9 Crossfield, Alberta 


EVERYTHING IN FRESH AND 


CURED MEATS. 
@TRY DOUG’S HOME-MADE SAUSAGE 


Holmes Cold Storage Lockers 


C. D. HOLMES, Prop. Crossfield, Alta. 
Where Everybody (Meats. ) 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Your opportunity 


to share ... 


IRINIS ISIE I 
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BUY 


VICTORY BONDS 


Space donated by the 


BREWING INDUSTRY OF ALBERTA 


ol « Fe Shag 


THE CHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALTA 


Clothing Collection 


Post Offices Across Canada Will 
Assist In Work As Receiving 
Depots 

Postal Officials across Canada will 
form an important part of the ma- 


And Rationing 
- 

ormation chinery set up to collect used cloth- 

ing during the National Clothing Col- 


Q.—Recently I purchased a house lection for liberated countries which 
which is vacant. I now find that for |@&an on October Ist, as more than 
certain persenal reasons, 1 cannot| 12,400 Post Offices have been desig- 
move into the house for above six|"@ted as receiving depots, particu- 
months. I wonder if you can tell me|!@tly where local committees are not 
whether or not I can rent the prop- | Tsanized and there are no other 


erty and yet be sure of possession 
again at the end of six months? 

A.—You may rent the property for 
any definite period of five months or 
less and still be sure of gaining pos- 
session at the end of that period. The 
jrentals regulations provide that dur- 
ing any twelve-month period, the first 
lease of five months or less shall be 
exempt from the regulations as far 
as the termination of leases is con- 
cerned, 


—~— 
Q.—Will You kindly list the fancy | 


|depots established, it was announced 
jat headquarters in Ottawa of the 
National Clothing Collection. 

| People in rural areas and out of 
jthe way places far from railroads 
land centres of population can take 
jtheir gifts of used clothes to their 
|nearest Post Office which will for- 
|ward these to central warehouses of 
|National Clothing Collection that 
j|have been established across. the 
|Dominion, But in cities and towns, 
| People will be asked to use the central 
collection depots established by local 


THE LIBERATION OF HONG KONG and its formal restoration to|meats which have been temporarily|C°mmittees instead of taking their 


Britain added another chapter to the colorful history of that important 
commercial centre and naval base in the Far East. Its fall in December, 
1941, was one of a number of defeats suffered by Britain, the United States 
and other Allied nations, during the opening months of Japan’s campaign 
in the Pacific. Canadian troops, stationed at Hong Kong, fought gallantly 
to defend it, and Canada’s interest in its liberation and the release of 
prisoners of war captured there more than four years ago, was great. 


Two Canadians, Captain Wallace Creery of the Royal Canadian Navy and} 


Brigadier O. M. Kay, Canadian military attache at Chungking, represented 


the Dominion in the signing of the Japanese surrender document, and the | 


Canadian. cruiser, Ontario, and the anti-aircraft cruiser, Prince Robert, 
were among the ships in the harbour which fired 21-gun salutes to mark 
the end of Japanese rule. 

. . . . . 
Hong Kong includes Hong Kong Island, situ- 


. 
History Showed ated at the mouth of the Canton River, and 
Kowlon Peninsula, which is on the mainland, 


Steady Progress opposite the island, The capital city, Victoria, 


extends about five miles along the southern shore of the island. It is a 
Crown Colony, administered by a Governor, with Executive and Legislative 
Councils. In 1940, the civilian population was given as 1,071,893, of whom 
1,047,768 were Chinese. The Colony was acquired by Britain from China 
in 1841, in exchange for Canton, where business houses had been established 
earlier by the British East India Company. Hong Kong was then almost 
a barren island, but from the time it was taken over by Britain until it 
fell to Japan in 1941, its history was one of steady progress and develop- 
ment. With the co-operation of the Chinese population, hospitals were 
established, and fine educational facilities, including schools, a teacher 
training college, an evening institute, and the University of Hong Kong 
were set up. 
* * + * * 

Situated on one of the finest harbours in the world, 
A Centre Of with a water area of seventeen square miles, Hong 
World Trade Kong has docks capable of holding the largest types 

of ships. It is known as a centre of world com- 
merce for China and other countries in the Far East, and its excellent 
harbour facilities Have also made it an important military and naval base. 
In 1939 nearly fifteen and a half million tons of shipping entered Hong Kong 
harbour, which was a port of call fpr ‘all “stegmerg operating across the 
Pacific. It also had direct communications with the Americas, Europe, 
Australia and South Africa, through the Pacific Ocean, the Panama and 
Suez Canals, and the shipping lanes of the Atlantic Ocean. Like many 
other places which were under enemy control during the war, Heng Kong 
fs now re-establishing peaceé-time institutions and resuming normal con- 
nections with the outside world. 


SMILE AWHILE 
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PRR 
“I’m wondering what to buy for 
my wife’s birthday.” 
“Ask her.” 


“Good heavens, I couldn’t afford 
that!” 
* . * . 
Junior—Dad, a man’s wife is 
his better half, isn’t she? 
suai Gektiy oe Big Sse Dad—Well, we are told so, my 
tion is relieved, breathing is easier. son, 
‘a-tro-nol works right where trouble Junior—Well, then, if a man 


is to relieve distress of head colds. Try marries twice, there isn’t any- 
it! Works fine! You'll like it! thing left of him, is there? 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL aa 


. 

Will Have To Wait | aia, doctor?” queried the 
| valescent, studying the bill. 

Highland Regiments Cannot Have “My dear chap,” replied the doc- 

Kilt Until Material Is Available | tor, “you were in danger~ every 

The Scottish Command has pressed| time I visited you,” 
for the return of the kilt to the High- 1s jes Esa g Ps 
land regiments, and the British War A woman was bemoaning the 
Office took the matter under active; fact that her husband had left 
consideration, reports the Edinburgh| her for the sixth time. “Never 
Scotsman, Major the Hon. H. M.| mind,” sympathized her neigh- 
Douglas Home, Public Relations! bor, “he’ll come back again.” 
Officer of the Scottish Command, said | “Not this time,” she sobbed. 
that at the moment the kilt was what| “He has taken his golf clubs.” 
might be termed a luxury dress, and | oe © 8 
his belief was that its return would | “What about this ‘ere universal 
not come until the essential clothing disarmyment, Bill?” 
needs cf the All'ed pecples in Europe “W’'y, it’s summat like me and 
had first been met, The shortage of| my old woman. When there’s a 
materia! and the scarcity of labor for| bit of a shindy brewin’ the one wot 
the making of kilts, which was a_ proposes peace is the one wot ain’t 


ip with stuffy tran- 
sient congestion— 
next time put a little 
Va-tro-nol in each 


“I suppose it was necessary for 
| you to visit me as often as you 


con- 


Specialist job, was a big preblem to, got 'old of the poker!” 
overcome. see @ 
, Judge: “This jury finds you 
CLEVER INVENTOR guilty.” 
At an English seaport, where the Prisoner: “That's all right, 


Judge; I know you're too intelli- 


tide levels sometimes change as much 
gent to be influenced by what 


as 50 feet, an inventor obtains from | : 
30 to 250 horsepower by capturing! they say.” 

the water in tanks and using its fall | Judge: “You can take your 
to operate a turbine. | Cholee, $10 or 10 days.” 

— | Prisoner (still in foggy condi- 
tion); “I'll take the money, your 
honor,” 


Sunday School Teacher: ‘It is 
the duty of every one to make at 
least one person happy during the 
week. Have you done so, Junior?” 

Junior: “Yes, I went to see my 
Aunt Mary, and she was happy 
when I came home,” 


LydiaE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
not only helps relieve periodic pain but 
ALSO accompanying nervous, tired, 
highstrung feelings — when due to func- 
tional munthly disturbances. It's one of 
.the most effective medicines for this pur- 

se. Pinkham’s Compound helps naturel 
ollow label directions, Try it! 


Lidia €. Pinkham comroins 


A medicine, digitalis, is made from 
the foxglove, a poisonous plant. The 
medicine is used to slow down the 
beats of the heart, but is known as 
a heart stimulant. 
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removed from the ration? f 

A.—-The “fancy” meats which have 
been recently taken off the ration list 
are liver, heart, kidney, tongue, 
sweetbreads together with blood saus- 
age. 

—f— 

Q.—Have all restrictions been re- 
moved on farm machinery? 
| A.—On September 28 all restric- 
tions were lifted on farm machinery. 
| However dealers will be expected to 
honour outstanding ration certificates 


| counts. 
—o— 

Q.—My husband and I are leaving 
shortly to visit our daughter in the 
United States. What do we do about 
{ration coupons? 

A.—Ration points to cover the 
j length of your visit in the United 
States will be issued to you by the 
Local War Price and Rationing 
Board in the district where your 
daughter lives. 

—o— 

Please send your questions or 
your. request for the pamphlet 
“Consumers’ News” or the Blue 
Book in which you keep track of 
your ceiling prices, mentioning the 
name of this paper to the nearest 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
office in our province. 


| 


CRIMINALS EXPENSIVE 

The Vancouver Province says ac- 
tually, habitual criminals are among 
the most expensive of luxuries. Fig- 
ures show that 188 “repeaters” in 
our Canadian prisons, having spent 
a total of 2,037 yeaxs in confinement 
cost the nation for maintenance $1,- 
348,130.76. With conviction costs 
their total bill comes to $4,607,090— 


before filling orders from new ac-; 


gifts of clothing to Post Offices. 
Thus this great humanitarian ap- 
|peal which aims to accomplish a 
}maximum of collection of serviceable 
| used clothing for people of war-de- 
jvasted lands will redch every home 
jin Canada from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and from the International 
Boundary to the Arctic, giving every 
Man and woman an opportunity to 
participate in this great crusade. 
But is was pointed out that all 
people taking gifts of clothing to 
Post Offices should see that such gar- 
ments are tied up. in neat bundles 
and that all footwear, including shoes 
of any kind for men, women or child- 
}ren, should be securely tied in pairs 
;so that there will be no loss in sort- 
ing or in shipping. The tying of 
footwear together in pairs was view- 
led by National Clothing Collection 
|Officials as extremely important. to 


;avoid wastage of goods, time and of 


effort. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT 


TEMPERATENESS 


The temperate are the most truly 
luxurious. By abstaining from most 
things, it is surprising how many 
things we enjoy.—William Gilmore 
Simms. 


The golden rule in life is modera- 
tion in all things.—Terence. 


It is certainly a very important 
lesson, to learn how to enjoy ordin- 
ary things, and to be able to relish 
your being, withcut the transport of 
some passion, or the gratification of 
|}Some appetite.—Steele. 


Be temperate in thought, word, and 


1 
| 
| 


an average cost to the taxpayer of|deed. Meekness and temperance are 


$25,453.24 apiece. 


The water buffalo is considered 
the second most dangerous of all the 
Indian “wild” animals, yet it is the 


STILL THE 
FAVORITE 
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the jewels of Love, set in wisdom.— 
Mary Baker Eddy. 


Temperance is the firm and moder- 
! tos : 
| ate dominion of reason over passion 


and other unrighteous impulses of the | 
“domestic” animal of many regions. ,mind.—Cicero. 


Moderate desires constitute a 
character fitted to acquire all the 
good which the world can yield.— 
Timothy Dwight. . 


An automatic SOS alarm for ves- 
sels not having a radio operator on 


constant watch was introduced in| 


1935. 
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HORIZONTAL | 38 French coin VERTICAL 10 To sup 
1 Ancient 39 Latin poet 1 Spreads for ‘11 Roman 
Irish capita) | 41 Trial drying highway 
5 By what 43 Silk fabric 2 Mine 16 European 
46 Mexican entrance 18 To leave out 
mesns poplar A 3 To insult 22 stiff 
8 Mosiem 48 Ascended 4 To anoint 23 Combat 
judge 60 Cowardly 6-Head 24 Twenty-four 
12 Biblical 61 Colloquial: covering hours 
garden to vex 6 Hypothetical | 25 Anglo-Saxon 
13 Fruit drink + Eoseple } A saree money 
; 4 Part of ship Trap 27 Thus 
14 Landed 55 Roman date 8 To criticize 29 Also 
16 To deprive |§6 To haul 9 Places in 30 Pronoun 
17 Ox-like 67 Whirlpool rows 35 Causing 
19 Quiet — — movement _ 
20 Excavator 36 rt 
21 Shakespear- : 
ean char- Fan 37 oe of 
acter ry 88 Broke in 
Ws 
23 Abrading FZ mleeee 
instrument YA § | 40 Signatures 
24 Femaie deer ALU! of approval 
26 To sojoura i's] P| 42 To quench 
28 Pigpen rol P| 43 Hindu 
31 Land = woman's 
measure AR] O. garment 
32 Light VA S| 44 Barren 
| carriage rel 46 Reward 
33 Hawaiian 47 Except 
bird 49 Burmese 
34 Sweet potato demon 
36 Capital of 60 To frizhten 
France 


Answer To Last Week's Puzzle 


63 Note of scale 


~~. 
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® Harsh purgatives only offer tem- 
porary relief. Eat Kellogg’s All- 
Bran every day. Nearly one out of 
every two Canadian families now 
use All-Bran—64% for over five 
years. No wonder we believe you 
will bencfit from All-Bran. Prove 
it at our risk, not yours. 


Here Is our guarantee: 


Eat an ounce of All-Bran every 
day. If after finishing just one pack- 


Keep Kegular-Matural ‘ 


age do wot agree its continued 
= es simple, pleasant, daily 
‘precaution to help you keep regular, 
we will refund you not only w 

you paid—but DOUBLE your 


money back, 


Your grocer has All-Bran in 2 
convenient sizes. 


Made by Kellogg in London, Canada, 
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Here a (WAC 
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MEET A CWAC— 

Sgt, Ellen Chrestenson, Loreburn, 
Sask., enlisted in the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps at Regina, in 
June, 1942. After her basic Train- 
ing, she took a seven weeks’ Clerk- 
Steno Refresher Course at Saskatoon, 
Sask. Returning to Regina, she was 
posted to the District CWAC Office 
jas secretary to Capt. Fearnley, Dis- 
| trict CWAC Officer. Promoted to the 
rank of corporal in ‘'43, “Chris” 
j attended a N.C.O. Course at St. Anne 
de Bellevue, Que., in the summer of 
1944, being promoted to her present 
rank in '45. “We keep tab on all 
CWAC personnel,’’ Sgt. Chrestensen 
explained, when asked about her 
work, “acting as advisor to the D.C.O. 
cn all matters pertaining to the C.W. 
| A.C, and’ as liason between the C.W.- 
|A.C, companies and the District 
“Chris” has two brothers in the ser- 
vice, one stationed-at Chilliwack, B.C., 
and one still overseas, 

* * * * 


|ORGANIZATION OF C.W.A.C. 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY— 

Service to the women of the Cana- 
dian Army has been the goal of four- 
|teen C.W.A.C. Women’s Auxiliary 
which cperate in nine military dis- 
tricts across Canada, Organized by 
small groups of ‘mothers and inter- 
| ested citizens’, the groups have been 
iset up with the approval of the 
Auxiliary Service Officer in each dis- 
trict. C.W.A.C. Social Service Offic- 
ers act ‘as the liascn between the 
women and the Army, acquainting 
the auxiliaries with the ‘needs of the 
Corps, Variety has been the key- 
note of the auxiliaries program. In 
addition to offering home hospitality 
and holding dances and picnics for 
the girls, individual auxiliaries have 
sewn curtains for barracks rooms, 
made uniforms for basketball teams, 
and held bridge classes. The women 
in Military District No. 7, St., John, 
N.B., have orgainzed their own re- 
habilitation program, They have in- 
vited all CWACs who are being dis- 
charged from the depot into their 
own homes for instruction in the 
fundamentals of home making and 
budgeting. Women’s Auxiliaries are 
operating in Halifax, N.S.; St, John 
and Fredericton, N.B.; Ottawa, King- 
ston, Toronto, St. Catharines and 
Windsor, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Regina, Sask.; Calgary, and Edmon- 
ton, Alta.; and Vancouver and Na- 
naimo, B.C, 

* * *'* * 


| CWAC POST WAR WORLD— 

With V-E- and V-J Days being 
things of the past, many CWAC are 
beginning to plan their “Back-to- 
Civilian-Life” days, and trying to 
visualize a no-Khaki, no Monday- 
morning parade, no-haven’t-you-read- 
orders?’’ world. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the civilian way of 
‘life and the Army way of life. The 
girls, many just out of school, joined 
the Canadian Women’s Army Corps 
to meet a national emergency; that 
emergency has been met and dealt 
with successfully, ‘and now in the 
near future these same girls will be 
| thrown back on their own responsi- 
bilities into civilian life. How are 
they going to meet it? It would be 
most unfair to turn them out into 
the civilian world without some prep- 
‘aration and advice on how to face 
the problems that will confront 
‘hem, For this specific reason, each 
CWAC, before receiving her dis- 
charge, is interviewed by an Army 
Councillor, who will help the dis- 
Chargee with any problems that have 


arisen or might arise. When the 
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girls finally find themselves on 
“civvie street” there is. always the 
Dept. of Veteran Affairs willing to 
lend a helping hand to all discharged 


personnel. The D.V.A. will be the 
!link between the army life of the past 
and the civilian life of the future. 
Not all their post-war plans are of 
quite such a serious nature. Such 
things as “sleep in as long as I like”, 
“brightly coloured nail polish, spike 
heels and fantastic earrings,” are 
bound to sneak into the picture. But 
at any rate, the girls ‘will have been 
taught to think before they leap into 
|the not too far distant, mysterious, 
|beckoning post-war future. 
co * * * 


SHE’LL SAY IT EVERYTIME— 

Pte. Penelope: What are you look- 
ing so worried about? 

Pte. Buttercup (preparing for test 
on First Aid): It says here, “Give 
warm sweet tea to keep up General 
Strength.” I've never even heard of 
the man! ; 


Cyprus McCormick invented the 
{modern reaper, but, in the ancient 
province of Gaul, a reaper drawn by 
beasts was used as early as 70 A.D. 


COLOUR MAGIC / 
ALL-FABRIC 
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DYES 


GUARANTEED 10 Dve 
EVERY FABRIC - INCLUDING 
CELANESE>NYLON-MIXTURES 
THE SEASON'S SMARTEST CoLouRS 
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Experience In Journeying Across 
The West In The Early Days 


(From Toronto Telegram) 

[* TOOK three months in the early eighties to travel from London, Ont, 
to: Edmonton, when vicacious young Rachael Angelique Chisholm made 

her first journey westward. Now, having just celebrated her 90th birthday 

in Toronto, where she has lived for many years—she is Mrs. James Macrae, 

8 Westover Hill road—this still-spirited lady looks back clearly to happy 

days spent as bride and young wife on the prairie, where her husband was 


an Indian agent. 

Chisholms have played an active 
part in the life of the London district 
but on the distaff side Mrs. Macrae's 
family has been from the early days 
of York closely associated with the 
history of Toronto. 


Her great-grandfather was Col. 
James Givins, who came to Canada 
at the end of the 18th century and 
who built, around 1802 or 1804, Pine 
Grove, on a site now the head of 
Givins street. It is said more dig- 
nitaries visited Pine Grove between 
1804 and 1830 than any other home in 
York, 

Lieutenant-Governor Sir Francis 
Gore was godfather to Col. Givins’ 
daughter, Cecil, and a portrait of the 
governor, done in England and attri- 
buted to Lawrence, was presented by 
Sir Francis to the Givins family, At 
the death of Mrs. Macrae’s Great- 
Aunt Cecil it went to the old Me- 
chanics’ Institute and now hangs on 
the main staircase of the Institute's 
successor, the Toronto Public Library. 

General Sir Isaac Brock (as was 
Chief Brant), was a visitor to Pine 
Grove, and Mrs. Macrae remembers 
well the story handed down in her 
family of the occasion when Brock, 
on horseback, handed his spyglass 
before Queenston Heights to Col. 
Givins, who had fought with him at 
the capture of Detroit as one of his 
aides. The spyglass was returned to 


Prairie Bride Had A Memorable 


ON ee TE a 


time gong direct to Regina, a place 
still dear to her heart. 

“From our house we could see 
every morning out on the prairie the 
scarlet-coated Mounted Police going 
through their manoeuvres. At their 
barracks they used to give the most 
delightful dances.” f 

Regina had “The Government 
Buildings, the Mounted Police Bar- 
racks, two good hotels, some good 
houses and shops,” as Mrs. Macrae 
describes the early aspects of the city. 

An experience that comes vividly 
to Mrs. Macrae’s mind occurred while 
she was staying at the home of the 
agricultural instructor to the Indians 
while her husband was out on an in- 
spection trip. 

“Smoke came rolling over the 
prairie one morning, after Mr. 
Thompkins and his son had gone for 
the day to the reserve, across the 
river. Mrs. Tompkins wasted no 
words, She left me to take care of 
the children, took a heavy mat and 
for two hours beat out flames as they 
began to lick the grass around the 
farm buildings.” 

With water (25c a hogshead for 
hard water, 50c for soft) the women 
put out the flames, which had begun 
to lick the foundations of the house. 

From Regina the Macraes moved to 
Ottawa, where Mr. Macrae was ap- 
pointed inspector .of Protestant In- 


the Brock family by Mrs. Macrae @ dian schools and reserves, and later 


few years ago. 
When on April 27, 1813, the U.S. 


! 


supervisor of Indian statistics. 
Mrs. Macrae lives now, surrounded 


forces captured the town of York,|by mementos of her own interesting 


Col. Givins, at the head of a force!life and of her family, 


of 60 Glengarry Fencibles and a few 
Indians, shared in the defense of the 
town. ® Tradition has it that wounded 
in those days came to Mrs. Givins 
to have their wounds dressed. 

Col. Givins was one of the original 
pew-holders of St. James’, His son, 
and therefore Mrs. Macrae’s great 
uncle, the Rev. Saltern Givins, was 
for 24 years a Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, and was an early rector of St. 
Paul's. 

Mrs. Macrae was born in apes 
Sept. 15, 1855, daughter of Hir 
Chisholm and the former Eliza An- 
gelique Givins. Her memories of her 
birthplace go back to the days when 


with her 
daughter, Mrs. C. R. Hamilton. Her 
interest in people and current hap- 
penings is keen. An ardent lover of 
poetry, especially of poetry. Canadian 
in theme, she still recites verse; sings 
with nice attention to phrasing, little 
songs, too; puts on glasses to read, 
but wonders if one of these days she 
may not have second sight, 


Is Being Tried Out On Small Farms 
> In England 

A newjsimple harvester of special | 

value for small farms is being tried | 

out at Evesham in central England. 


erstwhile @laves who had come to the Although it costs no more than a 
district by the “underground railway” | }inder the machine threshes stand- 
were a familiar sight in the commun- ling corn (wheat) and preliminary 
ity, and she remembers mingling her | triais over fifteen acres have shown | 
tears, though she did not then recog-|i+ goes the work smoothly and| 
nize the significance of the occasion, speedily. The grain is guided by| 
with those of an old negro woman) ypyongs in the front of the harvester 
mourning the death of Lincoln. so. that the heads are caught in a 

In remarkably good health and still; miniature drum, threshed and then 
animated by no small measure of the released. A sacking beard at the 
spirit which induced her to under-| back carries two sacks of grain. The 
take, so many years ago, the long) Yorkshire Post states that apart from | 


journey to Edmonton, Mrs. Macrae 
delights in recalling those pioneer ex- 
periences. The journey was by rail 
to Winnipeg, across the lake from 
Lower Fort Garry by a little boat 
onto which the travellers clambered 
by rope ladder. From the other side 
of the lake the journey was continued 
by horse-drawn railway “larry” in 
which benches had been arranged for 
the “comfort” of the passengers, 
through the woods to the Saskatche- 
wan River, where they waited for the 
river boat to take them on their way. 
The last.lap but one of the trip was 
now entered upon—to Fort. Pitt, 
“where t:-sibles were to take place 
later.” There they waited for the 
Indian agent, Mr. Anderson, to come 
from Edmonton with wagons and 
horses and an Indian guide. 

In Edmonton the spirited young 
lady from. London married James 
Ansdell Macrae from Toronto and 
they set up housekeeping on a one- 
roomed log shanty. 

“I never was cold there,” Mrs. Mac- 
rae declares. 

Mr. Macrae was subsequently ap- 
pointed Indian agent at Fort Carl- 
ton. 

“That was a memorable trip. My 
husband had a flat-bottomed York 
boat built to take us there” (by this 
time there was a baby son in the 
family). “A canvas cabin was rigged 
up for me, and we had an inter- 
preter as well as oarsmen, At night 
the boat was moored to the shore; a 
fire would be lit and the evening meal 
cooked.” 

At Fort Carlton one morning Mrs, 
Macrae had a visit from the mis- 
chief-making Big Bear. “He sat 
down on the verandah, and said he 
wanted to see my husband. I was 
afraid,” the nonagenarian remembers, 
but didn’t want him to know that.” 

The Riel Rebellion was fomenting 
at the time, but the agent was kept 
aware of conditions by friendly In- 
dians. 

“One night about ten o'clock my 
husband told me there would be a 
boat in the morning, and that I must 
take it,” Mrs. Macrae recalls. 

When peace was restored she 
turned her face westward again. thi« 


the size and cost it differs from the 
ordinary combine harvester in that 
it does not cut corn but simply 
threshes it, leaving the straw stand- 
ing in the field—Fort William Times- 
Journal. 


In China the peach has always 
been associated with long life and 
immortality and therefore appears in 
many old Chinese works of art. 


THE OHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALTA. 


- NEOPRENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Now Used In The Manufacture Of Many Useful Articles. 


Neoprene, one of the first non- 
metallic materials to come wnder 
directive allocation, has now been re- 
leased from all government restric- 
tions, and is available on the civilian 
market once more in unlimited quan- 
tities and at reduced prices. ° 

Among the first to benefit from 
relaxed restrictions on this synthetic 
rubber were golf ball manufacturers, 
and it was announced that supplies 
of new golf balls, made with neoprene 
elastic thread, would soon be on the 
market. Neoprene is the most suit- 
able synthetic rubber for this purpose. 

Girdles, garters, suspenders : and 
other wearing apparel containing 
elastic thread will also be made in 
large quantities from neoprene in the 
near future. These items ar expected 
to outwear the pre-war goods be- 
cause, unlike natural rubber, neoprene 
is resistant to body oils and oxygen 
aging. 

New and improved products for the 
home are also expected to appear 
on the market in the near future. 
Non-skid bathroom flooring, long life 
rubber parts for washing machines, | 
ironers, vacuum cleaners and refrig- 
erators, kitchen articles, like grease- 
resistant gloves, dish racks, drain 
mats, soap dishes, and upholstery 
items including foam sponge @ishions 
and mattresses—these are just a few 
of the household items manufacturers 
plan to make from neoprene. 

Before the war this chemical rub- 
ber was used in more than 50 auto- 
mobile parts, War uses are expected 


Dishwashing Deluxe—Kitchen help 
for the housewife is on its way as 
products of industrial chemistry flow 
back on the home front. Available 
soon will be the gloves, dishrack, 
drain mat and soap dish shown here 
which are made of neoprene synthetic 
rubber. 


Looking 
candy, this neoprene synthetic rubber 
is being poured from a polymeriza- 


like a giant batch of 


tion kettle during its manufacture. 
From this sticky mass will come such 
things as golf balls, girdles, foam- 
rubber mattresses, and non-skid bath- 


resistance to grease, oil, sunlight, 
heat and flame made it indispensable 
for numerous aircraft parts, and it 
has an assured place in the aircraft 
industry of the future. 


Neoprene has from five to ten times 
as great resistance to permeation of 
gases as natural rubber. Enormous 
quantities were used during the war 
for barrage balloons, meteorological 
balloons and sea rescue balloons, all 
of which were made of this synthetic. 
Other war uses included aircraft hy- 
draulic systems, fuel hose, oil seals, 
gaqkets, self-sealing fuel tanks, crash 
pads\in tanks and airplanes, vibra- 
tion-absorbing motor mountings, ‘field 
telephone lines, life rafts, electric 
wire jacketing, decontamination 
gloves and surgeons’ gloves. In most 
of these uses it was not merely a 
substitute for natural rubber but was 
superior to it. 


This is not to say that neoprene is 
superior to natural rubber in all fields, 
and in the case of tires it seems likely 
that large quantities of natural rub- 
ber will again be used when it is 
available. Special tires requiring 
resistance to oil, however, will prob- 
ably continue to be made of syn- 
thetic rubber of the neoprene type. 


Cancellation of all restrictions fol- 
lows closely upon the recent an- 
nouncement by Canadian Industries 
Limited of price reductions averag- 
ing 30 per cent. on several types of 
neoprene latex. These reductions will 
permit neoprene to be used in a much 
wider variety of articles than was 
economically possible before the war. 


Took Lots Of Courage 


Britain Only Nation To Enter War | 
Before Being Attacked 


In drawing plans for peace, much 
is said about the different nations! 
uniting to defend one another against 
aggression. That is all so idealistic, 
but it has not worked out that way 
in practice. | 

Great Britain was the only nation 
to go into action against the enemy 
before being attacked in the last war. 
Even the United States was literally 
blown into the war at Pearl Harbor. | 
The Americans were almost blown 
out the very day. they were blown) 
in, but that is all water under the | 
keels of the warships by now. 

It takes courage to gird a nation 
for war and then enter that war be-| 
cause some other country has been| 
attacked by an aggressor. Britain 
did it, but not many nations are like} 
Britain. 


Something New 


American 


Firm Promises Plastic 


Heels For Women’s Shoes jmay even return investment and a|to help. 


Canadian women will soon be wear- | 
ing shoes with special plastic. heels, | 
according to shoe manufacturers and | 
salesmen, An American firm recently 
developed a process for covering the 
wooden heel cores of any type of | 
women’s shoes with a sort of a plas-| 
tic coating. These new heels are re- | 
ported to wear indefinitely, far out-| 
lasting the life of the shoe itself. It} 
is also claimed, after repeated tests 
under, the most severe conditions 
that the coating will neither wear 


off nor peel off, even despite hard) 


wear and usage. It is expected the 
new plastic heels will be manufac- 
tured in an unlimited range of colors 
in either a dull or shiny finish. The 
surface is not affected by changes 
in temperature or by mud, snow or 
ice. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines is 
adding ten new D.C.-3 pas- 
senger air liners to its fleet 
in order to cope with the 
increased demand for air 
travel. A few days ago in 
Montreal; Hon. C. D. Howe, 


Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, and H. J. 
Symington, C.M.G., K.C., 


president of T.C.A., accept- 
ed delivery of the first of 
these planes, which is illus- 
trated above. These new 
aircraft will augment the 
present passenger, mail and 
express carrying facilities of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
which have been found in- 
sufficient to meet public 
demand, The photo also 
shows the interior arrange- 
ment of seats in the 21- 
passenger aircraft. 


- T.C.A. Will Use 21-Passenger Aircraft 
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Dominion Government Developed 
Oil Wells In Alberta Foothills 
As A War Emergency Effort 


(From Financial Post) 
ARTIME Oils, a crown company set up and financed by the Dominion 
Government, has completed its war emergency task and is now being 
wound up, leaving behind a record of considerable expenditure and effort 
put forth during 1943 and 1944. The company completed a total of 22 wells, 
of which 21 obtained production, all on the sub-average central west 
flank of Turner Valley, major oil and gas field in the south Alberta foothills. 


The program involved drilling a 
total of 172,087 ft., and an eéxpendi- 
ture of some $3,500,000. 


Drilling got under way in mid- 
1943, and initial production was re- 
corded in Jan., 1944. During 1944, 
Wartime Oils’ wells produced some 
350,000 bbis. of oil needed for the 
nation’s war effort. 

During the first seven months of 
this year, the wells produced more 
than 800,000 bbls., to boost their oil 
contribution by war's end to over 
650,000 bbls. The wells are currently 
producing in excess of 40,000 bbls. 
monthly, and will continue for some 
years to contribute to the peacetime | 
needs of western’ Canada. 

The program was initiated to meet 
an urgent need—rapid development 
of that part of Turner Valley where 
sub-average returns made operations 


unattractive to private capital. 
* * * 


By mid-1943, the oil industry had 
its continuing record exploration 
program under way, was spending 
upward of one million dollars monthly! 
in search for new fields. Develop- 
ment in Turner Valley—only major 
field established in western Canada— 
had hit a slump, however, due to 
virtual drilling out of the then proved 
average and above-average areas, 
and production had commenced its 
inevitable decline. Most lease holders 
in the sub-average central west flank, 
where many locations were. still 
available, were unwilling to risk their 
capital where — although some pro-| 
duction was assured—past develop- 
ment indicated unlikelihood of profit. 

Because war needs dictated that 
all possible production be obtained, 
whether at a profit or not, Canadian | 
Oil Controller G. R. Cottrelle and 
the Department of Munitions & Sup- 
ply created Wartime Oils—to do in 
central Turner Valley the kind of| 
emergency job then being done by the | 
United States Army in the Norman 
Wells Field in Canada’s far-off 
Northwest Territories. 

Wartime Oils started its job with 


the expectation that it might ulti-| 


Song Of The Kettle 


A Far-Away Tune Woven Into The 
Minds Of Children 


Many characteristics brought 
charm to the old fashioned family 
kitchen. . . . But nothing added more 


to its cheerfulness than the songs 
the kettle sang. There was a great 
variety to them. A bubbling melody 
marked its approach to the boil. Then 
came the sibilant murmur of the 
water ready for the tea, followed by | 
the clatter of its dancing lid if a 
hand was tardy in taking it up. 
With water low, it changed its tune 
to a happy whistling, a far-away 
tune that was woven in children’s 
minds with the fairy tales they read 
on Winter afternoons by the stove. 

And in the evenings, a mother 
darning ,socks found sympathy in its 
sighing, as simmering on the range, 
it exhaled softly after a busy day. 

It sang the songs of the family 
kitchen before the age of efficiency 
shrunk that room, brought chrome 
and tile to lend it cold brilliance, a 
modern cooking unit to supplant the 
old wood stove and, among its many 
gadgets, radio to furnish incidental 
music.— Victoria Times. 


Always A Way 
School Band Or Orchestra Can Be 
Built Up 


Children need music to help them 
grow in health and _ intelligence. 
Rhythm is basic in life, all life, and 
children respond to it instinctively. It 
makes all movement easier. It re- 
leases tensions that cramp the child’s 
body and mind. It lifts the spirit and 
brings joy to the spirit. Music is 
essential to the good life of any 
school, and the band ‘is one of the 
strongest supports any school can 
have. 

No school that really wants an 
orchestra and a band need be without 
them. There is always a way. The 
gods bring threads to a web begun. 


mately add a million barrels ,to\If there is a piano, a melodeon, an 


Turner Valley recovery, for an ex- 
penditure of over $3 millions. 


accordion, a jews harp, Any instru- 


Re-| ment that will make a joyful noise it 
sults to date would indicate that the| will do for the beginning of the 


orchestra and the band. 


|expectation will be very substantially | 


exceeded, and ultimate prcduction| There is always a teacher eager 


profit, with an additional return to | 
owners of a few cf the leases de-| 
veloped by the crown company. | 

Under the program owners of | 
leases in the proved sub-average| 
areas were offered government fin- | 
ancing of wells on their holdings. | 
The well-sites were grouped in pairs, 
each pair being treated as a unit for 
return of Wartime Oils’ investment 
(the better well of the pair helping 
to carry the load against the other). 
All net production from each pair 
would accrue to Wartime Oils until 
;advances plus interest at 312% per 
jannum had been returned, or the 
wells abandoned. 

In addition to 342% interest, War- 
time Oils received a small gross 
|royalty in each well. This royalty— 
3% to 4%—was on the basis of 142% 
for the first $25,000 advanced by 
Wartime Oils on a well, plus an ad- 
ditional %% for each additional 
$12,500 or part thereof. Dependent 
on depth to completion, drilling costs 
per well ranged from $150,000 to 
$200,000 with drilling costs per foot 
averaging $19 to $20. 

* - 


* 


To aid the program, the Alberta 
Government and the Calgary & Ed- 
monton Corporation, the owners of 
the oil and gas rights leased by’ the 
companies accepting Wartime Oils’ 
advances, agreed to defer one half 
of .their royalty until such time as 
the crown company had recovered 
advances plus interest. Any other 
gross royalties, except that of War- 
time Oils, were totally deferred or 
withdrawn. As a result, the gross 
royalty burden against any well dur- 
ing the repayment period is not more 
than 10% to 11%, including 3% to 
4% to Wartime Oils and a maximum 
of 64% to the Alberta Government 
or C. & E. Corp. The value of the 
deferred royalty, of course, is de- 
pendent on the worth of a well after, 
and if, the Wartime Oil advances are 
repaid. 

In addition to the below-average | 
royalty burden against the Wartime 
Oils-backed wells, they also benefit 
from below-average operating costs. 
Because of group operation, monthly 
costs per well are understood to 
average around $350 to $400, 


DEVELOPED IN CHINA 

Japan’s national flower is the 
chrysanthemum, but, like most of 
their other assets, the Japs did not 
adopt it until someone else had per- 
fected it. Chinese plant breeders 
were developing the flower as early 
as the fifth century, A.D. 


There is always somebody 
close by who has an instrument to 
give. Once the start has been made, 
help comes from all sides, for every- 
body loves the band. 


Knit On Two Needles 


ran’ 


Brooks 


A bathroom's as smart as its ac- 


cessories. Make yours lovely by just 
knitting rug, stool and seat cover in 
rug cotton, or of old stockings. 

Knit on 2 needjes, section by sec- 
tion, The rug and covers are a be- 
ginner’s joy. Pattern 7314 has direc- 
tions for rug, chair and seat covers. 

To obtain this pattern send twenty 
cents in coins (stamps cannot be ac- 
cepted) to Household Arts Depart- 
ment, Winnipeg Newspaper U0n, 
175 McDermot Avenue E., Winnipeg, 
Man. Be sure to write plainly your 
Name, Address and Pattern Number. 


ROBOT NEWSBOY 

A “robot news boy’ has been test- 
ed in a New York subway station. 
The robot, a vending machine, dis- 
penses up to 200 papers and gives 
change for a nickel. It is said to be 
virtually foolproof, and scrupulous in 
its rejection of wrong coins and 
slugs. 


Iran has two valuable waterfronts 
--one on the north shaped by the 
Caspian sea, the other on the south 
formed by the Persian and the Gulf 
of Oman, 2641 


t 


IRRIGATION PLAN FOR 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
Would Divert Waters Of Mighty 


River For Power And Dry Lands 


Boundless possibilities of the Sas- 
katchewan, four-province fiver of 
Western Canada, were brought to the 
attention of the Toronto Canadian 
Pacific Association in an address by 
Gordon Hutt, development commis- 
sioner of the railway, Montreal, who 
stated that three of the four prov- 
inces involved have in mind sig- 
nificant projects dependent on it or 
its tributaries. 

In post-war reconstruction, Mr. 
Hutt said, all four provinces might 
profitably get together in mutual 
responsibility on plans to divert the 
great water supply for power and for 
irrigation of dry lands. 

Diversion of the Saskatchewan as 
it flows past the end of Lake Win- 
nipegosis, directing its waters 
through that lake into Lake Mani- 
toba, thence by the Dauphin river in- 
to Lake Winnipeg was suggested. By 
this diversion, it was claimed, a large 
bloc of power could be made avail- 
able hundreds of miles south of the 
present mouth and the same distance 
closer to potential farm users. 

Tremendous possibilities of irriga- 
tion in both Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan were outlined by the engineer- 
geologist. 

Mr. Hutt, who until recently was 
head of his department for C.P.R. 
western lines, praised the work of 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
and explained to his listeners some 
of the problems facing the western 
farmer and described the evidences 
of his work. 

So effective has been the work of 
the F.P.R.A. he said, that many re- 
sponsible people have advocated its 
permanent establishment not as a 
prairie organization, but with na- 
tional scope to work with provincial 
authorities on a regional basis 
wherever water problems exist, 


Land Of Plenty 


Practically Everything You Want 
Can Be Had In Denmark 


Denmark has eggs—thousands of 
them, Lovely white oval eggs with 
hard shells and two-colored contents. 
Real hen eggs. And never underesti- 
mate the value of an egg. 

After you have spent months in 
London or Paris where eggs are an 
occasional luxury, after you've eaten 
dried eggs that taste like sawdust 
mixed with sawdust and tinted yel- 
low, and after you've awakened at 
night hungry for eggs, an egg is an 
event. 

In Denmark they drape them on 
top of hotel dishes, they hand them 
out soft boiled two or three at a 
time. They drop them into salads 
and they fry them with ham. They 
whip them into omelets. Anything 
you want done with an egg. Den- 
mark will do it. The only way you 
can’t bum them is dried. 

And eggs aren’t all you can buy 
in Denmark. Practically as soon as 
you step off a plane someone is pour- 
ing out a huge glass of milk. You 
can get shrimps large or small; you 
can get steaks all sizes. You can 
get roast beef and roast duck and 
roast pork, all you want. You can 
get ice cream and cream and all the 
cheese you can eat. And when you 
think life can’t possibly hold any 
more surprises out comes something 
you haven't seen for years—whipped 
cream. 

Denmark is short of clothing and 
coal, but no other country in Europe 
could possibly be so well fed. 

The only food items rationed are 
butter and rye and white bread, 
coupons for which are collected in 
restaurants. Bread is so plentiful 
that rationing is just a formality, 
but butter coupons still are collected 
since Denmark was unable to im- 
port products with which to make 
margarine during the war and had 
to depend entirely on butter, 

Coffee, tea and chocolate are im- 
possible to get. But never mind 
them. 

Just crack me another egg, Chris- 
tian. 


Across The Channel 


American Soldiers Exchange Thous- 
ands Of Letters With English 
Friends 


soldiers, 


American according to 


Britain Magazine, have sent about) 


700,000 personal letters across the 
English Charfhel each week addressed 
to friends that they made in Britain 
during the time when they shared the 
island with the British before D-Day. 
At the same time about 700,000 per- 
sonal letters cross the Channel in the 
opposite direction from British civil- 
fans addressed to United States 
soldiers, This is perhaps the best 


United States Forces have been 
much in evidence in Jasper National 
Park, Alberta, during the past sum- 
|mer. Men and women who have 
seen service in Alaska, the Aleutians 


and other outposts in the far-flung | 


| regions of the North, have enjoyed 
rest and recreation amidst the ma- 
jestic scenery of this famous moun- 
}tain playground. 

Between 50 and 60 at a time have 
been using the cabins at Whistler 
Creek during the summer months, 
rotating for periods of a week or 
thereabouts—thus giving the largest 
possible number an opportunity to 
enjoy the experience of a holiday in 
the park. Many of them will be 
coming back again when they return 
{to civil life and will be bringing 
jtheir families and friends with them. 

They have been among the most 
| popular of the park visitors this year, 
jare good mixers, have unbounded 
jenergy and an insatiable desire to 
|see as many of the park’s outstand- 
jing features as possible in the short 
time at their dispcsal. Many have 
added to their snapshot collections 
photographs of wildlife, snow-capped 
|mountain peaks, sparkling glaciers 


U.S. Forces Popular In 


Athabaska Falls 


ONE aes 


Jasper National Park 


Jasper National Park, Alberta, Canada. 
and tumbling waterfalls — thereby) but in the United States the Depart- 
Spreading the fame of Jasper’s at-| ment of Agriculture has for a num- 
tractions to many parts of the|ber of years been carrying out ex- 
United States. |periments in this field, apparently 
Popular pastimes were horseback | with satisfactory results, 
riding, swimming, cycling, boating,; Not so very many years ago 
tennis, archery, volley ball and golf, | travelling through Jasper National 
jall free of charge. There were also|Park was limited largely to ex- 
|bus and pack trips, and dances at | plorers, fur traders, trappers, mis- 
| which the girls of the Boosters’ Club'sionaries, and other adventurous 
,of Jasper were hostesses. - | pioneers who blazed the trails through 
Jasper National Park has been fur-| the Canadian Rockies. Few sections 
ther enlivened during the past sum-!of the great mountain barrier are so 
mer by paratroopers of the R.C.A.F.|rich in historic associations. Travel- 
Search and Rescue School, dropping |ling over the Athabaska Trail be- 
from the air, landing on flats, on | came Synonymous with adventure, 
| glaciers, in the tops of tall trees—/courage, fortitude and great physical 
bad fact, they seem to be able to land;endurance. Today the park has a 
anywhere nowadays. Having their|system of first-class motor roads 
|’chute caught in the top of a tree;which are gradually being extended 
|does not appear to present any seri-!to outlying portions. Visitors arrive 
lous difficulty. The men are equipped |in comfortable motor cars or railway 
| with a lowering rope by which they/ coaches, and now the airplane prom- 
j@ase themselves gently but rapidly|ises to facilitate still further travel 
}to the ground. Parachute jumping in into this great mountain fastness in 
| wooded country holds out the pros- | the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 
| pect of more extensive use of the air-| As a recreational area, Jasper Na- 
|plane in fighting forest fires in the} tional Park ranks high among Can- 
national parks. Aerial transporta-|ada’s tourist attractions and is re- 
tion of fire fighters has not been used | garded as one of her greatest natural 
very extensively in the parks so far, | assets. 


Derived From ; Letina 


Word “Municipal” Means Town 
Governed By Its Own Laws 


Consulting a dictionary recently 

to ascertain the origin and meaning 
the word ‘municipal’, we learned 
that it comes from a Latin word 
“municipium”, meaning a town gov- 
erned by its own laws. This word 
“municipium” was derived from two 
Latin words—one, “munia”’, meaning 
official duties, and the other, ‘“‘capio,” 
;Meaning to take. 
England passed its Municipal Corp- 
| orations Act in 1835. Lord Durham’s 
lreport, published in 1839 after a study 
lof the political problems and needs 
of Canadians, recommended “the es- 
tablishment of ‘municipal’ institutions 
for the whole country.” By 1849, with 
the passing of the Baldwin Act, called 
the Magna Charta of Municipal In- 
stitutions in Ontario, the word ‘‘muni- 
cipal” was in common use here. The 
British North America Act of 1867, 
dividing the legislative powers be- 
tween the Dominion and Provincial 
legislatures, assigned to the provinces 
jurisdiction with reference to “muni- 
cipal institutions’, and pursuant to 
that authority the province officially, 
entitled the Act which we now call 
by the short title of the Municipal 
Act, an “Act Respecting Municipal 
| Institutions.” —Municipal World, St. 
| Thomas, 


TO HELP TRAIN BELGIAN ARMY 


evidence of the good understanding | Owing to the shortage of Belgian 
reached between the American sol-| Army instructors with a knowledge 
diers and British civilians. Never be-|of modern methods cf warfare, the 
fore in history have personal ties 0n| Belgian Government has requested 
such a scale been made between two/Britain's aid in training the Belgian 
nations. army. Details of this training plan 
anne eae with the help of Britain have not yet 
TIME UNCERTAIN been made known; a Belgian nag 
Passenger (to Negro porter while |™ission, however, is due to come to 
-f train for New York): “What time | London, and British Officers and 
do we get to New York, George?” |N-C.0.’s will shortly be assigned to 
Porter: “We is due to get there Belgian Military training colleges. 
at 1:15 unless you has set your watch 
by eastern time, which would make 
it 2:15. Then, of co’se, if you is 
goin’ by daylight saving time, it/of the work of seeing, there is no 
would be 3:15 unless we is an hour|evidence that the same condition ex- 
an’ fifty minutes late—which we is.” 'ists in animals. 


Although in most human beings 
one eye is dominant, and docs most 


SHOWED HER GRATITUDE CATHEDRAL OF TREES 
A letter was received in Moose Jaw; In Prince Edward Island there is 
from the widow of a veteran of the;an avenue of linden trees 101 years 
First World War, enclosing a one-|old. The trees were brought from 
pound sterling note as her donation | Scotland by the early settlers and 


to the Salvation Army financial cam-, planted in a long avenue leading to 
paign because that organization had a farm. Those linden trees are still 
befriended her soldier husband when jfiourshing. They provide a pathway 
he was in Moose Jaw after peace was; through which people walk or drive 
declared, 


and admire the huge trees that arch 
pene este aren overhead to form a gothic cathedral 
Buy War Savings Stamps regularly,| of limes. 

nd 


STUDY WEATHER’S EFFECT ON RADIO-—Dr. John Patterson, right, 
head of Canada's meteorological service, is seen with a specially-designed 


balloon which makes ascents up to 2,000 feet over Toronto's Varsity 


Stadium playing field to gather information on the effect of temperature 


and humidity in the upper air on the propagation of radio waves. Like 
a small dirigible, complete with fins and stabilisers to keep it headed into | Muse’ 
the wind, the balloon carries instruments which transmit impulses, recording 
information gathered, down the wires to receiving devices on the ground. | jaugh. 
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BIZARRE SQUADRON 
IN EUROPEAN WAR 


How Hawks Were Used To Intercept 
Enemy Pigeons 


Here is a story concerning the most 
bizarre squadron in the Allied air 
forces in the Buropean war; s0 
bizarre that, until V-E Day, its ex- 
istence had to be a close secret. It 
was called officially the No, 2 Inter- 
ception Unit. And the other day, in 
a tiny cottage which is the unit's 
headquarters, I was allowed to peep 
into the hangars and see inside. 

Fifteen penetrating pairs of orange 
eyes glared back at me, Outlined 
against the whitewashed walls fifteen 
menacing shapes huddled on a long 
perch. Above them flew an ensign 
on a blue ground, the flag of the 
Royal Air Force. The No, 2 Inter- 
ception Unit was a team of hawks, 
peregrine falcons. And their war duty 
was to intercept pigeons suspected 
of carrying information to the enemy, 

For three years, these falcons had 
been keeping patrol on the English 
coast, For three years they had been 
flying in secrecy for the Allies. And 
here, from the heart of the English 
countryside, from the headquarters 
of the Falcon (No, 2) Interception 
Unit, I met one of the two men who 
flew the hawks in what, surely, was 
the strangest battle of this war, His 
name is Bob Bromley. Young, hand- 
Some, tough as nails, eyes like a 
hawk himself, and as weathered as 
the shell of a walnut. 

* * . 

He told me that he and his partner 
in this job, Ronald Stevens, had been 
living like hawks these past. three 
years. They had had their eyrie in 
the wildest parts of the coast. “They 
had been virtually living like the 
birds on what they could kill for food, 
and had scarcely seen a living soul. 
The essence of the job was. secrecy. 
If the Germans had got wise to it, | 
the game would have been up. i 

“It was exciting, all right,” said | 
Bromley, “but the worst of it was 
that all our friends used to wonder 
what we were up to—some of them, 
I think, thought we were scrim- 
shanking. You see, Stevens and I 
were both in the army to begin with, 
but when we were transferred to do| 
this job, we were taken out of uni-| 
form, because that would have given 
the whole show away, and we had to 
behave as if we were civilians.” 

I asked him how this idea of us- 
ing falcons started, and he replied: | 
“You can scarcely call it an idea. | 
Falcons. were used to _ intercept 
pigeon messengers at least as long 
ago as the siege of Jerusalem dur-/| 
ing the Crusades. The point was it! 
was known by our Intelligence peo-| 
ple that the Germans had a very 
efficient pigeon service; further, that 
unidentified birds were passing back- 
wards and fcrwards over the English 
coast. It was essential to stop them, | 
and the natural counter was the fal-, 
con—the pigeon’s natural enemy. | 

“I suppose we were picked for the | 
job because nobody else knew any-| 
thing about falconry. It just hap-| 
pened that we were a couple of luna- | 
tics who had studied and practised 
the old sport of hawking as a hobby | 
before the war. And we were asked | 
to take on the job. 

“First, we had to find our hawks. | 


We caught wild falcons (passage | 


do oe einem SS Sle gag 
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HERO LOOKS OVER SET—Pilot 
of the famed Flying Fortress “Dry 
Martini” which shot down 22 German 
planes in 11 minutes: Maj. Allen 
Martini is shown around the Holly- 
wood set by film Actress .Frances 
Langford. They'll be co-workers in a 
new picture, Martini distinguished 
himself at college in Little Theatre 
work. 


Doing Good Work 


United Nations Information Bureau 
Making Name For Itself 

A new organization, the United 
Nations Information Organization— 
called U.N.1.0.—is making a name 
for itself in London and its reputa- 
tion is spreading to the continent. 

The organization, directed and 
financed by 18 countries, including 
Canada, operates in London and dis- 
seminates information on the aims 
and activities of the world’s free 


people. 


U.N.I.0. was formally constituted 
in May, 1941, by resolution of min- 
isters, directors and other heads of 
official national information services. 
It grew out of the inter-Allied in- 
formation committee set up in Sep- 
tember, 1941, 

Membership 
United Nations. 

The work is undertaken in London 
by a 25-member international staff, 
and two Canadians are in the London 
office, Jon Farrell of Vancouver and 
Mrs, Elspeth Young of Edmonton. 

The organization aims at being a 
forum for discussion of United Na- 
tions questions and at providing 
information on their common aims, 
activities and achievements, It also 
acts as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on people of the United Nations, 
their comparative backgrounds and 
activities. 


is open to all the 


Peace Preduction 


American Expert Praises United 
Kingdom “Resettlement” Program 
The recent United Kingdom Gov- 

ernment announcement that workers 

in 45,000 United Kingdom war fac- 
tories are to revert to peace produc- 
tion has refocussed world attention 


hawks as they are called), took eye-|0" Britain's great problem of reset- 
asses—they are young birds—from | tlement of former war workers and 
the eyries on the cliffs. Dangling on |°*8ervice people—and on the way 
a rope over a cliff was a bit tough she is coping with it. One. U.S, ex- 
on the nerves, but it had to be done. | Pert who came to England to study 
Then we trained the birds, and fin-| United Kingdom methods has paid 
ally, we made such progress with|them a high tribute. She is Miss 
practice, that we were able to put | Margaret Hickey, Chairman of the 
hawks in the air an hour at a time, | Women’s Advisory Committee of the 


If they got out, of course, we whistled 
them. When the patrol was over, 
we brought the birds down and put 


a new hawk up. 
* * * 


“We knew pretty well if a bird 
was suspect from Air Ministry re- 
ports, And, anyhow, any pigeon com- 
ming in or going out to sea from 
this island was obviously suspicious. 
We stopped plenty of suspicious birds 
with strange markings and odd mes- 
sages. 

“But we never asked questions | 
and we never got any answers. Our 
job was to stop the pigeons and send 
anything we found on them (and the 
dead birds themselves) post-haste to 
the Air Minsitry. And, frankly, after 
that we preferred to know nothing. 
Anywhow, you would not expect an 
espionage message to begin, ‘Dear 
Hitler’, but, now that it is all over, 
we do know that German marked 
birds were accounted for.” 


| 


A Common Ingredient 


Many Paints May Contain Powerful 
Insect-Destroying Solution 

War scientists have developed a 

new paint which, when sprayed on 


United States War Manpower Com- 
mission. Speaking in Manchester 
recently -she said that Britain’s re- 
settlement programme had greatly 
impressed her as she had observed it 
in London, Cambridge, Nottingham, 
Lancashire and elsewhere. But what 
had impressed her most was the em- 
phasis put upon understanding and 
sympathy, the way that governmental 
impersonality had come to be dis- 
counted, “We have followed your 
methods with interest”, she said, “and 
we are going on doing it.” Miss 
Hickey added that she was also 
much impressed by the British man- 
power programme for textiles, 


OUR DAILY BREAD 
The grass is green and fields of 
wheat are gold, 
"Tis harvest time and the leaves are 
turning old, 
And falling from trees along the way, 
While the wizened farmer mows the 
hay. 


The wind is blowing among the 
heads of grain, 

And they seem to nod to a passing 
train, 

As it goes hurriedly on its way, 

The grain continues to dance and 


walls, kills flies and mosquitoes as away, 


fast as they alight. The paint con-|jt hag been growing from spring to 
tains the Army's amazingly powerful fall, 

insect-destroying solution DDT. When) and now it is so straight and tall. 
cages containing fly pupae were|Ripened ‘neath the summer's sun, 


painted with this preparation by two| ‘To end in flour for a cake or bun, 
British biochemists, G, A. Campbell 


and T. P. West, it was found that|A bounteous crop this year will yield, 

the files weré killed instantly on|When the farmer comes to cut his 

hatching. It is predicted that DDT field, 

will be a common ingredient in many|And end the life this wheat has 

postwar paints.—Country Gentleman. "6 An iggy to the mill, to Our Daily 

--LAC, Cliff Casement, R.C.A.F. 
Overseas. 


John Ruskin went to the British 
and looked at the penguin 
exhibit whenever he felt downheart- a a 

ed; this exhibit always made him| A gentleman is a man who can 
2641|play the saxaphone, but doesn’t. 


eh 


INFLATION IN CHINA 


High Prices Paid In Puppet Currency 
For A Dinner 

In Shanghai you don't slide a dime 
across the counter for a cup of coffee. 
You unroll a wad of bills and peel 
off $15,000 in Puppet currency. 

The most convenient way to pay 
for a dinner is to hand the waiter a 
stack of notes before sitting down. 
By the time you finish dessert the 
cashier has counted out the right 
number of $10,000 bills to cover the 
check. 

A rickshaw driver, paid $20,000, 
screams demands for $40,000. 

That’s what the flood of unbacked 
Japanese Puppet currency has done 
to Shanghai as well as the rest of 
occupied China, 

Money changers are making a 
killing through shrewd speculation on 
the, fluctuating Puppet dollar, the 
now legal Chinese national dollar and 
the very welcome United States dol- 
lar. ‘These and small shopkeepers 
who clip gullible servicemen are the 
big business men of Shanghai for the 
moment, 

told manipulators become multi- 
millicnaires overnight. 

Gold bars of one and 10 ounces are 
a common means ®f exchange in 
Shanghai today. 

Shanghai is clearly a speculator’s 
paradise. 

Not long ago rice was a basis for 
writing commodity prices, ranking 
even above gold, Just before the 
end of the war Shanghai schools were 
setting fees in rice, 


. Tipping © Custom 


Appears To Pay Big Dividends In 
New York 

Tipping was once the aristocrat’s 
way of showing his lordly pleasure 
with his humble servant. Nowadays 
it’s a big business running into the 
millions. 

Waiters and waitresses, for in- 
stance, share a $200,000,000 national 
tip each year, depend on tips for the 
largest part of their income. In 


New York their average salary is | 


$15-18 a week. Tips boost this to 
$35-55. Night club waiters, whose 
customers are 


a week in tips. 

Doormen at hotels, night clubs and 
apartment houses also come in for @ 
share of the millions Americans spend 
on tips each year, and so do bar- 
tenders in the higher priced bars. A 
bartender at the Stork Club in New 
York tells of the customer who paid 
a $10 check with a $100 bill and told 
him to. keep the 
¥roman in Pageant. 


change.—Robert 


NEW STYLE MATCH 

The Country gentleman says 
matches which will light after being 
soaked in water for eight hours are 
being manufactured for the use of 
our Armed Forces who are still in 
the tropics. Developed by the Dia- 
mond Match Co., these matches will 
light when scratched against any 
rough surface. The secret lies in a 
special waterproof varnish which 
covers the head. During the war, 
more than 10,000,000 of the new 
matches were shipped overseas each 
day. 


COTTON RESEARCH 

Girls on the staff of the British 
Cotton Industry Research Associa- 
tion wear new clothes every week, 
to the amazement of coupon-starved 
friends. They are “guinea pigs” for 
the association’s scientists who ask 
them to wear blouses, skirts and un- 
derclothing of varying colors, quall- 
ties and designs in their search for 
the “perfect material”. 


Peed 


from Montreal to Prestwick. 


1987, 


to Scotland. 


A year later, he flew British Overseas Airways Corporation The musical director of the Art 
Liberators as Captain, carrying Ferry Command delivery crews back to | Council of Great Britain, Mr. Stewart | 
Canada from the United Kingdom. . Before joining the T.C.A.-operated | Wilson, recently announced the policy | 
Atlantic service on its establishment in July, 1943, he was on loan to the|°% ‘e Council for the encourage- 


R.C.A.F. to train the first long-range Liberator squadron. 

Flight Lieut. Harold F. Thomae, navigating officer (centre) now dis-|oreanized and financial support is 
charged from the R.C.A.F. and on the T.C.A. payroll, was born in) being given by the Council to the} 
Columbus, Ohio, and attended Ohio State University. 
A.F, in 1941 and in the following year was posted to the Ferry Command, | tinued training of young talent, and 
making his first trans-Atlantic crossing in a B- 
was afterwards loaned to the B.O.A.C. as navigator flying with the T.C,A, 
He has been in the T.C.A.-operated Atlantic service since 


crew on loan, 
its beginning. 


MAKE 100 ATLANTIC CROSSINGS—These three Trans-Canada Air 
Lines officers, employed in the Canadian Government trans-Atlantic air ser- 
vice operated by T.C.A., have each made more than 100 flights across the | the marsupial w f Tasmania. T 
ocean between sittrent and Prestwick, Scotland. : tes tm aie aitcn” ae 
Capt. George B. Lothian .(left) holds the record for non-stop flights | described as a cross between a wild- 
His Lancaster made the trip in 10 hours and | cat and a hyena, 
15 minutes, last November, carrying more than 6,000 pounds of mail for | 
the troops overseas and 2,036 pounds of freight. 
Capt, Lothian began flying in 1929. He joined T.C.A. in its inaugural year, 
In 1941 he was loaned to the Ferry Command and made his first 
Atlantic crossing delivering a Hudson bomber from Gander, Newfoundland, 


A STRANGE ANIMAL 


Stories From Northerfi Australia 
About Huge Striped Cat 

Tales of a huge, striped, wild mar- 
supial cat are drifting in from the 
remote wilds of Northern Australia. 
Details of its actual appearance and 
size vary. Old bushmem swear they 
have seén it. Others have heard its 
eérie cry at night but none has ever 
been killed or captured. An unofficial 
poll of those who claim to have seen 
this new beast fix its size about that} 
of the dingo (Australian wild dog 
a little larger than a coyote), 

Now, Charles Barrett, widely 
known Australian naturalist, has left 
Sydney to explore the Cape York- 
Guif of Carpentaria areas in the 
north, an@d one of his main object- 
ives will be the trapping of this latest 
reported member of Australia’s great 
marsupial family. Some bushmen 
j think the new cat, whose habits are 
{said to resemble those of the Amerj- 
}¢an mountain lion, may be akin to 
|/Tasmanian “wolf” ‘has 


often been 


Born in Vancouver, B.C., 


\Training Musical Talent! 


Financial Support To Be Given To 
Young Musicians In Britain 


ment of music, to a London assembly 
jof British musicians. Widespread, 


He joined the R:C.-| musical education of youth, the con- 


25 He | the encouragement of chamber music. 
Ways and means are being investi-| 
gated too, regarding the founding of 
a national opera house out of Gov- | 


}ernment and communal funds. In the | 


bomber delivery. 
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~ |GREAT CONTRIBUTION 


Service Rendered War Effort 
Canada’s Railways Was Very 
Spectacular 
The annual reports of Canada's 
railway systems show what a spec- 
tacular contribution they have made 
to the war effort. From the com- 
;mencement of hostilities until Dec. 
}31, 1944, the Canadian National Rail- 
| ways system carried more than 433 
million tons of freight, which is the 
principal source of revenue. In the 
jsame period more than 132 million 
passengers were transported, while 
j}more than four million troops were 
handled, requiring 6,540 special trains 
in addition to regular services. War 
lindustry workers to the number of 
37 million were carried to and from 
their jobs. The system paid out $1 
billion in wages during the war:period. 
With an average staff of 97,065, the 
C.N.R. produced considerable war ma- 
| terial, and 20,000 of its men and wo- 
;men served in the armed forces. 


By 


The Canadian Pacific transported 
;more freight and passengers than 
ever before in its notable history. 


{Its shops produced engines and con- 
densers for heavy armament land- 
jing craft, range-finding and fire-con- 


; trol equipment for naval guns, and 

‘ “ : |intricate devices employed in antti- 

“BEAST OF BELSEN”, KRAMER submarine warfare. Large locomo- 
—Joseph Kramer, the “Beast of Bel- tive shops were used exclusively for 
sen”, who is charged with conspiracy the producticn of naval guns and 
to commit mass murder at Nazi con- mountings. The total value of muni- 


centration camps in Germany. {tions produced exceeds $135 million. 
BE " ag Railway facilities were extended to 
match the needs of new plants en- 
gaged in war work. Officers of the 
company were engaged in special ser- 
vices of the Canadian and British 
Governments. Ocean steamships of 
,the C.P.R, continued to be operated 
,under the Ministry of War Transport 
carrying service personnel to various 
theatres of war. 
Canada's railways, 


Keeps Even Balance 
Story Mlustrates How Nature Tries 
To Avoid Trouble 


A gocd illustration of the way in 
which nature is always trying to keep 
its various manifestations in balance 
may be seen in the news about gulls 


in Nebraska. Reports are that great; by their out- 


flocks of gulls have been saving the ctanding contribution, have proved 


Radio Officer Alan J. Blackwood (right), who has also been in since} ; itain’ inti » ar | in-! 
‘meantime, Britain's existing opera'crops in tht state. Though far in- | their efficiency beyond question. They 


the beginning, was, like Captain Lothian, born in Vancouver. He joined | pouses, Sadler's Wells and Covent | land 


from their usual 


flying |are admirably equipped and ready to 


T.C.A, in 1939 as a ground radio operator and began Atlantic flying in|Garden, are being used for the train-| ‘grounds’, these birds of the se@/ render equally useful service in the 


1942 as a flight radio officer'on loan to B.O.A.C. 


A Good Customer : 


The United States should take into 
the reckoning of cur own national 
interests that England is the gfeat- 
est single customer of our agricul- 
ture. We should remember that Eng- 
land with her large import market 
for goods from other countries helps 
make much of the world into a good 
market for us. 

The United States will not get 
along in a world that is economically 
unhealthy. We should appreciate 
that, having been economically about 
the most depressed part of the world 
in almost all of the 1930's. 

Trae, our difficulties were not the 
kind that could have been mended by 
aid from overseas. But today it is 
the kind of aid Britain needs. It is 
the kind of aid we are especially able 
to give.—Minneapolis Star Journal. 


in a free-spending | United States Should Aid Britain For! 
mood, often take in as much as $70 Economic Reasons 


Works For General 


Filipino. Who Shielded MacArthur In 
Raid Gets New Job 

The sergeant who sat on a general 
and not only made him like it but got 
decorated for it is now in Tokyo 
working for his same boss—Gen. 
MacArthur. 

He is Sgt. Domingo H. Adversario, 
42-year-old Filipino who was wound- 
ed when he used his own body to 
shield MacArthur during a Japanese 
bombing raid on Corregidor, Dec. 29, 
1941. Adversario was wounded on 
the forehead and hands and awarded 
the Purple Heart—but MacArthur 
was unhurt. 


) 
A survey of people in New York His new job: Receptionist in Mac- 
shows that there is ‘no adequate sub-! Arthur’s office in Tokyo, where he 


stitute for newspapers”. 


Similarly,| takes the names of high Japanese 


the newspapers find there is no) officials wishing to call on the su- 


adequate substitute for people. 


FOR THEM IT’S A BEGINNING OF A NEW 


preme commander, 


LIFE—Terror 
skies has ceased for Tokyo children and they have resumed their 
U.S. newsman watches a group all wearing wooden “platform” shoes, 


from 
play. 


\the American overseas publication, | 


ling and support of young musical | 
| talent. | 


Overseas Commanders) pyazardous Work | 


Newspaper Reporter Explains Why |, f 
So Much Was Heard About 
U.S. Generals 


Now demobilized after service with! 


re Is Yet Another Year's Work | 
For Britain’s Minesweepers 
At the moment there are still a} 
hundred British minesweepers— in 
iservice. They will have to carry on} 
: h their hard and hazardous work for 
-airhand fe suena “ed 30 meen bdowg yt least another year in order to 
ders and aed so cated comman-| -iear Britain's shores of mines. The 
so little of others while the | poval Navy itself laid down 100,000 
anchored mines in home waters, and 
ithe enemy too managed to lay a large 
number. At the present time, about 
300 to 350 mines are being rendered 
harmless in a week, but the work 
may have to be interrupted during 
| the winter. Thus the main task in 
clearing the shores of Britain from 
the danger of mines will probably seis | 
|be able to be completed until next | 
| summer. 


Stars and Stripes, a newspaper re- 


fighting was in progress overseas. 
This man declares that the U.S. 
army public reiations officers in Italy 
were instructed to carry the name 
of the commanding general—Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark—three times cn the 
first page of every one of their re- 
leases and at least once on every 
succeeding page. It was always 
“Lt. Gen. Mark W,. Clark's Fifth 
Army” and every time anything hap- 
pened to any member of that army, 
the papers at home were given a 
hand-out with the name of that gen- 
eral three times on the first page 
and once on every succeeding page. 


Ships For France 


- _ i) 
Seven British Merchant Ships Have | 

The same reporter gives Pattcn Been Sold To France | 
and MacArthur as other publicity-| Britain is to replace all shipping, 
seeking American field commanders, ||osses suffered by those United Na- | 
whereas Eisenhower, Bradley, Trus-! tions who placed their merchant ships | 
cott and. Patch disliked personal|,at the disposal of the Allied cause | 
glory and passed on the credit fcr|quring the war. Seven British mer-; 
their achievements to the men under’ chant ships, for instance, have re-| 


them, — Prockville . Recorder and | cently been s0ld to France, and a| 
Times. |further three are to follow. Besides | 
LOkyrt ib enypas ciel aati Fb ithis, the. British Government has} 
Looking Ahead |granted widespread facilities for the | 

Hee slits building. of French merchant ships 

The Word “Impossible” Seems To in British shipyards. Similar conces- 


sions are being granted by the Bri- 


Have Lost Its Meanin : 
- . tish Government to other United 


The word “impossible” must not ese 
be allowed to daunt us. A century |Nanon®. : 
ago men would have said that the} ; a 
present development cf the world’s! HIS MISTAKE 
Tesources was impossible. The fact | Throughout the. evening meal, 
is that in this age cf science, of neither had spoken. But as soon as 
creative imagination and inventive) the dishes had been cleared away and 
skill, the word:“impossible” has prac- | they were seated before the fire, the 
tically. ceased to have meaning. The | husband's face lost some of its hard- 
staggering social problem, which is | Ness. 
war, has to be solved or the world “You knew, dear,” he said, break- 
commits suicide. It can be solved by |ing the long silence, “I’ve been think- 
the deliberate exercise of the collec-|ing over our argument.” 
tive intelligence of mankind. The | “Well,” she snapped without look- 
nations of the world can have peace ing up from her sewing. 

—if they want it enough.—Halifax | “Yes, dear, I've decided to agree 

Herald. with you after all,” he said meakly, 
“=. - — “That won’t do any good,” she 
WOULD BE SAFE | sniffed. “I've changed my mind.” 

When Bishop Whipple was a mis- | ——— 
sionary preacher to the Indians in ORDER FILLED 
Minnesota, he one day had to conduct | The Canadian Red Cross Society 
a service in a nearby village. He reported the successful fulfilment of 
had to leave in a hurry, and it hap-|one of its most unusual acts of 
pened that he had left all his belong-| agsistance for a liberated prisoner of 
ings scattered about the chieftain’s|wer Lt.-Col, J. E. McKenna, the 
lodge. society's representative in Manila, 

“Will they be safe while I'm)capled a request from a released 
gone?” he asked the head of the|army private for delivery of five 
tribe. pounds of chocolates and two quarts 

“Oh, yes,” said the chief. “You! of ice cream to his wife in Winnipeg 
don’t need to worry. “There isn't’®! on her birthday, along with a greet- 
white man within one hundred miles.!ing card, The society, which didn’t 
reveal the names, says the wife was 
surprised and delighted, 


JUST CARELESS 
Most fires are started by a lighted 
match, carelessly thrown away by 
the user, Smokers are the chief 
offenders, After lighting a cigarette, 


cigar or pipe, they toss their match | British Campaign in Burma proved 
away in any direction without mak-/,), effective remedy against one of 


ing sure that the flame is extin-|tnhe t disabling Far East diseases, 
guished, Frequently, the match falls will play a ital art in Far Eastern 
upon some inflammable matter and) pecongtruction, report United King- 
& fire starts and gets serious long | gom medical authorities, The vaccine 
after the thrower has gone away. | witli be used by United Kingdom and 
encanta Allied rehabilitation personnel going 

More than 13,000 persons in thejout to the Far Hast to bring the 
Ynited States take their own lives long-neglected plantations back to 


year. 29641 ' production. 


HELP ASIA'S RECONSTRUCTION 
Britain's newly discovered vaccine 
for scrub typhus, which during the 


| damage. 
{South Dakota had told a similar 


jthan 10 years. 


swoop down on clouds of grasshop- | years of peace in which Canada 
pers. Grasshoppers have been threat- | should march from strength 


ening the small grain and corn, The | strength.—Toronto Globe and Mail. 
gulls have saved much from serious nae 
Earlier a report from ° e 
Winning The War 

story. There, as in many parts of| eoecmaienes 

the Middle Western states, grass-;Some Remarkable Things Done By 
hoppers have been a menace for more American Troops 

Though it has been} Now that the war is over, it is 
some time since they did serious|interesting to look back through the 
damage to crops in-the field, it looked | new reports and despatches and note 


like serious trouble this year, accord-|the varied and remarkable things our 
ing to Deane H. Robinson, pioneer | troops did. I have’noted the follow- 


to 


historian of the West. j ing: 

Commenting on these reports, the! They battered, blasted, blazed, 
Christian Science Monitor says: ‘It|>urst, carved, charged, churned, 
will be remembered that, in the early Crashed, cruriched, dashed, drove, 
days of the West, the first crops in forged, galloped, gouged, ground, 


hacked, hammered, hurled, hurdled 
Utah, planted by Mormon settlers, } ’ , , ’ 
were threatened by grasshoppers, | hurtled, jabbed, jammed, knifed, laced, 
when the sudden appearance of 1 eta: tng rl no Pecan 

1 d them. In gratitude, a/P/unged, pounded, A , 
ee os é punched, plummeted, prodded, pum- 


monument was erected to the birds ' 
which may still be seen at Salt Lake meled, pushed, raced, raged, ripped, 
rammed, rumbled, 


!ramaged, roared, 
City. The appearance of gulls over | ’ 
the fertile inland fields of the United |Tolled, slashed, smashed, bygone 
States is cause for gratitude in view |Surged, snaked, sped, speared, sta 


of the world’s needs. |bed, stormed, streaked, sprinted, 
Suppose that in some way sea gulls | Slammed, sheared, swept, Sat 
had become extinct. There would not sliced, slugged, shot, toppled, tore, 


have been the drama of a farmer | ‘hundered, whipped. 


P ; ; | It is noteworthy that it was only. 
ject ercsbaneane ant poet | American troops that did these strik- 
denly seeing flocks of sea gulls come | set pind extra a tacd ae 
out of the skies to halt the robber : F 
invaders. It is all, in the long run, a Gate a and Japanese prac 
part of nature’s scheme to balance : 2 
one pest with perhaps another pest, |, 7°..." notning more. interesting 
to Ne end “rs me species shall) han just to advance or + athark, 
serpbarabiamimrystbe nc lTt's a wonder that our enemies lasted 

Shean ice ges FN more than a week.—Adrian (Mich.) 

NEW IRAQ PIPELINE | Telegram. 

A Glasgow firm has just received | 
what is believed to be the largest | ih DIFFERENT APPLE 
order for steel pipes ever placed in| Apples “as rich in Vitamin C as 
the United Kingdom, reports the} oranges” may come from experiments 
Financial Times. The order which is/ being conducted at the New York 
for the supply of a duplicate pipe- State agricultural experimental sta- 
line to Iraq, involves one hundred | tion, Director A. J. Heincke revealed. 
twenty thousand tons of sixteen inch!He said a French variety of apple 
steel. is being used in the experiments. 


ROAD BACK?” 


ee 


* Germany. 


ae 


1S Fano sayy 


Australia is to present Britain with 
a new speaker’s chair for the house 
of commons to replace the chair de- 
stroyed in the blitz. 


British childrén are being assured 
that they will have bananas for 
Christmas—and some never have seen 
bananas. 


A bronze bust of Amy Johnson, the 
Hull-born aviator, has been unveiled 
at Ferens Art gallery in Hull, Eng- 
land. 


Mrs,. Margaret Roope of Torquay, 
Devon, who died at the age of 99 
ate two pounds of apples a day for 

a 
60 years. 


Lord Rowallan, who succeeded Lord 
Somers earlier this year as chief 
scout of the British empire, will visit 
Canada in September and October of 
1946. 


Canadian coins and stamps were 
sealed inside a cairn at the military 
eamp, Southwood, Hampshire, where 
a Canadian signals unit was stationed 
four years. 


Coal production in Alberta for the 
eight months ended Aug. 31 totalled 
5,069,556 tons, an increase of 474,- 
432 tons over the corresponding 
1944 period. 


Capt. K. C. Revis, of the Royal 
Engineers, who was blinded while 
lifting mines on the south coast, is 
going to India to work at the St. 
Dunstan's training centre for the 
blind at Dehra Dun. 


In a new drive to throw off British 
associations, Premier de Valera asked 
the Irish branch of the Royal Na- 
tional Lifeboat institution to drop the 
“Royal” from the title, The request 
was rejected. 

Food Is Needed 
Winter Promises To Be Grim In 
Britain And Europe 
The need in Europe for fats and 
protein foods, such as meat, is desper- 
ate and the people cannot be re- 
claimed with preparations such as 
vitamin pills, Dr. L..B. Pett, director 
of the nutrition division of the Health 
and Welfare Department, said in an 
interview at Ottawa on his return 

from England. 

“The people need food and every- 
thing that Canada can do to supply 
it is more than justified, no matter 
at what inconvenience,” he _ said. 
“Even in England, this winter prom- 
ises to be as grim from a food stand- 
point as any during the war.” 

Dr. Pett has been in England 
attending a London. meeting of the 
combined food board’s committee on 
food consumption levels. He also dis- 
cussed with Government officials and 
others the results obtained through 
Great Britain’s planned food policy 
and studied a number of nutritional 
research projects. 

He examined the special treatment 
given urgent cases brought to Eng- 
land from Holland and the Channel 
Islands and remarked that in spite 
f the stringent good conditions, few 
Specific vitamin deficiencies were 
noted. 

“This may result in some revision 
of ideas in the field of vitamin re- 
search,” he said. 

Dr. Pett said that Britain’s war 
food policy was a triumph. Through 
it the people’s health had not only 
been maintained but had been im- 
proved during the war years. 


Tea In Tablet Form 


New Process Is Being Tested By 
London Organization 

The London “Union of Ceylon Tea 
Planters” have recently received the 
first “tea tablets” which should con- 
siderably simplify and cheapen the 
production of tea, They are the 
result of a process based on long 
years of experiments carried out by 
the “Ceylon Tea Research Institute”, 
which reduces the time required in 
producing tea from 24 hours to 2 
hours. By means of this process— 
known as “P.F.C.”—the tea is made 


into compressed tablets which saves | 


shipping space. The tablet-form tea 
is also about 50 per cent, stronger 
than tea in its present form, and 
allows for a reduction in price. The 
London organization is now going to 
undertake further tests and experi- 
ments with the tea tablets.—Cornwall 
Standard-Freeholder. 


NO FANCY DISHES 

The United Kingdom will have to 
be content with plain white utility 
cups and saucers for a while longer, 
pottery officials say. Many factories 
which made fine china still are closed 
and those carrying on are swamped 
with orders from overseas. Through- 
out the war gaily colored crockery, 
of a quality not seen in British shops 
for five years, has been shipped 
overseas. 

TELEVISION IN BRITAIN 

Television will be broadcast 
throughout the United Kingdom 
through specially laid land cables as 
foon as the government gives per- 
mission. Many outside poirzts, includ- 
ing Birmingham, already are wired 
for television at q cost of $4,500 a 
mile and thus may carry programs 
produced in London, 

Denmark is connected by land to 
2641 


THE SCOTS 
They Just Close In Around Us Like 
The Tide 


By Bruce Hutchison 
(Courtesy “Victoria Times’’) 


The Legislature of British Columbia 
has lately displayed a distressing 
ignorance of us Scots. Mrs. Laura 
Jamieson; M.L.A., says that Canada 
has not yet assimilated either the 
Japanese or “the descendants of the 
| wild Highlanders who, a few centuries 
ago, offered human sacrifices on stone 
mounds in Scotland.” The fact, of 
course, is that we Scots have not 
quite assimilated the Canadians yet. 
But we will, Give us a little more 
time. 

On the whole, I feel that we have 
treated the Canadians with a fine 
tolerance, and a minimum of racial 
prejudice. We always employed them, 
at reasonable rates, since the earliest 
days. We hired thém to paddle our 
fur-trade canoes, and we played our 
bagpipes all day to encourage their 
labors. When we built our railways 
we always employed the Canadian to 
lay the track and haul the gravel. 
We never held their birth against 
them when it came to giving them 
jobs, But small thanks have we re- 
ceived from Canadians like Mrs. 
Jamieson. 

Nay, we introduced the Canadians 
to our most sacred rite. We taught 
them to drink our whisky. Under its 
mellow influence the Canadians have 
sometimes risen almost to our level, 
even members of the British Colum- 
bia Legislature. And if, as Mrs. 
Jamieson alleges, there has been a 
falling off in Canadian culture lately, 
you can blame the present wartime 
shortage of the essentials of a cul- 
tured life. 


* ¢ » 


How patiently we have toiled to 
uplift the Canadians to our level! 
Not by pressing our culture upon 
them, not by dictation from the top 
like the Germans, but by the fine 
example of humility from the bot- 
tom. Never by word or hint do we 
suggest our superiority. We go about 
this country as if we were merely 
Canadian ourselves, asking no recog- 
nition and no favors, just letting our 
Scotch ooze quietly into the veins of 
society, and glad to let it ooze into 
ours whenever we are invited. 

And how modestly we do display, 
almost with apology, thé sublime 
talent of our race! Once a year only, 
on Burns’ Night, we hold aloft the 
torch of our genius, so that the 
Barbarian in the far wasteland may 
see it for a moment and, perhaps 
strive for better things. We have 
never sought to force our language 
upon these races. We talk the Gaelic 
only among ourselves. We do not 
compel the schools to teach it. We 
do not demand bilingualism as well 
we might. 

And the Canadian is even free to 
reject the haggis. We merely present 
the great chieftain of the puddin’ 
race, and the Canadian can partake 
of its glory or not as he pleases. If} 
he prefers his crude native dishes, 
we sigh a little, but we do not pro- 
test. We only pity him. 

In politics we are equally humble. | 
It is well known that we have been | 
managing the nation’s business since | 
the Battle of the Plains. That we 
have supplied most of the Prime Min- 
isters of Canada and a majority of 
the Cabinet Ministers, and the House 
of Commons has always been under 
our control. But we have never been 
corrupted by power. We take other 
races into our cabinets, and we let 
them hold all but the highest posts, 
where special talents are required. 
We never called ourselves the Master 
Race. We didn’t have to. 

+ * * 

Could any conquerors be more kind 
and humane? Does human history 
hold the record of any dominant race 
which treated the lesser breeds so 
compassionately? We are a modest, 
quiet, unobtrusive people, content to 
hold our innocent banquets and out- 
door sports, to play our pipes in 
secret, and wear the kilts on rare 
occasions, while most of the time we 
carry the awful responsibility of the 
country on our backs without com- 
plaining. 


assimilate all the Canadians, particu- 
larly the Jamiesons, but we are pa- 
tient. We can wait. And in due 
time, when they are ready for it, we 
intend, by statute law, to grant the 
Canadians equality of status with 
us and to share the burdens of Gov- 
ment with them. 


Competition “Keen 


Railways And Airlines Are Making 
Strong Bid For Patronage 

That airplanes have finally reached 
a point where their rates are lower 
than rail-plus-Pullman on longer jour- 
neys is not surprising. The trend has 
been in that direction for some time. 
With aviation achieving a degree of 
safety which compares favorably with 
that of railroads, rail managers are 
under new pressures to devise steps 
to hold their first-class patronage. | 
Lower rates and faster schedules | 
are one step in that direction; better | 
service and free meals on certain | 
trains (as airlines serve) might be 
others. Reserved seats in more day 
coaches (lest airlines even compete | 
with coach travel) is yet another pos- 
sibility. Competition promises to be | 
even keener within a few months,— | 
Christian Science Monitor, 


Calcutta is the jute and shellac 
capital of the world, 


THE CHRONICLE. 


TWO WAYS OF 
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The Canadian Shield 
The Interesting Question Is, What Is 
The Canadian Shield? 
Here is the answer which the geo- 
logists of the Royal Ontario Museum 
give to this question. It is an area 


of ancient rocks that underlies about 
one-half of Canada. It is called a 


CROSSIFIELD. ALTA 


LOOKING AT IT! 


—Talburt in the New York World-Telegram. 


Much-Needed Outpost 


Safety Of United States Depends On 
The British Isles 
The British Isles are a much needed 


outpost for the United States, says | 


W. L. Clark, in the Windsor Star, If 
the unsinkable aircraft carrier had 
been captured by the Germans in 
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of 
VITAL 
INTEREST 


COMMON COLD AFFECTS MORE 
WOMEN THAN MEN 


The common cold affects more 
women than men, and hits office em- 
ployees much harder than factory 
|workers, according to a two-year 
|study conducted by Joseph H. Kler, 
M.D., of New Brunswick, N.J. 

Dr. Kler’s report, appearing in a 
recent issue of Archives of Otolaryn- 
gology, published by the American 
Medical Association, covers basic and 
| detailed facts.about the occurrence 
|of the common cold in industry which, 
he said, is responsible for more than 
one-third of the total number of days 
jlost in American factories. 

The study, among other things, dis- 
closed that: 

There is a definite pattern to the 
incidence of colds, with the highest 
peak in December and the lowest in 
July; 

* There is a definite correlation be- 
tween temperature and the onset of 
colds, every sudden drop-in tempera- 
| ture being followed in a day or two 
| by a rise in the number of colds; 

The highest incidence of colds was 
[found in the age group 20 to 29 
years and the lowest in the age 
group above 50 years. However, the 


shield because it has in a broad way | 1940, it would have been too bad for! percentage of time-losing colds in- 
the shape of a low dome with rocks | both the Russians and the Americans. | creased with age; 


around its rim, It is thus something] As long as Great Britain stood firm, | 


like the old-fashioned shield carried 
by warriors. The rocks run in age 
from about two billion years to 500 
million years and it required about 
three-quarters of all geological time 
for them to form. The Shield was, in 
ancient times, a land of numerous 
and large volcanoes, it had great 
mountains and violent earthquakes, 
but the mountains and volcanoes 
have been worn away to mere stumps 
of their former grandeur by rain, 
streams and glacial action. In con- 
trast to the early conditions, this 
great area is now freer from earth- 
quakes than any other area of its 
size in the world. There are relics of 
much primitive life, mainly plants, in 
the Shield, but few fossils of animals. 
It is one of the great sources of 
metals because of an abundance of 
igneous rocks, but it lacks coal and 


times. 

Rocks like those of the Shield 
underlie much of North America and 
if one drilled deep enough on the 
prairies or in southern Ontario such 
rocks would be found under the 
sediments. 


THE POLITE WAY 

Admiral Nimitz says that we must 
be prepared to take everything the 
Japanese say with a grain of salt, as 
“their stories are not always accur- 
ate.” This is a nice way of calling 
somebody a liar. 

The candy industry uses about 80 
varieties of farm products every 
year. 


jit served as a threat against the Ger- 
mans in the west. 

It was from Britain that British, 
Canadian and American bombers 
went to attack Germany. 

It was from Britain that British, 
Canadian and American soldiers 
went to launch the invasion of Nor- 
mandy in the summer of 1944. 

It was from Britain that British, 
| Canadian and American warships 
sailed to seek out the Germans and 
destroy them, 

Without Britain as a base, the 
United States would be sorely handi- 
capped in any struggle against Ger- 
many or any other European power. 

American generals and admirals 
/realize how important the British 
Isles are to the safety of the United 
States. That is why they believe that 


American people have to stand to- 
gether, or they will fall divided, 


ROOFS MUST BE HIGH 

Scotland Yard, which .controls the 
design of London taxis, has refused 
manufacturers permission to build 
lower ‘roofs in their new model cabs. 
j1t was ruled that taxi roofs must be 
|high enough for “a tall Englishman 
in a top hat” to sit comfortably. 


The Solomon Islands were dis- 
covered in 
;}Mendana, who 
| supplied the 


| Temple. 


believed, they had 
gold for Solomon's 


LIFE'S LIKE THAT 
aareanase °C, 


Yj 
[is Moverns |Z 


It may take us some time to]. 


"By Fred Neher 


a a ET eT Be ree 


jLondon and Washington should al- | . bre 
oil which were not formed until later | ways act in close accord in any inter-| Prime Minister has" elderly men in| a vitein ke 
national discussions. The British and his Cabinet, his critics say they are|pissia , 


1567 by the Spaniard | 


There were more colds among wo- 
|men than among men; 

There were consistently more colds 
among office workers than among 
| factory workers; 

There were fewer colds in air con- 
| ditioned plants, with the incidence of 
|colds highest in drafty places; 

More colds start on Monday than 
jon any other day of the week, this 
; being especially true of colds among 
men; 

Posture is an important factor, 
with the incidence and severity of 
colds lowest among those whose 
work necessitates walking about 
most of the time; 

Smoking apparently has little effect ! 
on colds, | 


| 
MUST BE GREAT LIFE 
The Toronto Star says when a/| 


a lot of cld fogies. But when they 
die or retire, his critics say he has 
lost his experienced colleagues. 
if they are replaced by younger men, 
jhis critics say that they are green 
jhands who don’t know the jobs they 
are expected to handle. It must be 


a great life, being a Prime Minister., 


And; 


> , , 


FIRST CHINESE LAWYER—First 
Chinese in Canada to be called ‘to 
the bar is Kew Dock Yip. Born and 
raised in Vancouver, he studied law 
in Toronto after being graduated 
with a B.S. from the University of 
Michigan, and B.A, at the University 
of British Columbia. His father, @ne 
of the earliest Chinese settlers in 
Canada, helped to build the C.P.R. 
from Revelstoke to Vancouver in the 
1880’s. Two brothers, one a phys- 
ician, the other a civil engineer, are 
practising on the west coast. A 
sister, also Vancouver born, is with 
the Chinese government in Chung- 
king. Kew Dock Yip speaks five 
Chinese dialects, French, Spanish and 
Japanese. 


Britain Paid Most 


President Truman’s Chart Gives 
Percentages Of War Cost 

The London Daily Sketch says: 

Britain spent more of her national 

income to pay for the war than either 

Russia, the United States, or any of 

the Dominions from 1940 to 1944, 


|The following figures or percentages 


of war cost to nation income are 
taken from a chart attached to Presi- 
dent Truman’s 20th Lend-Lease re- 
port: 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
15 54 

48 
Canada 
New Zealand 
Australia 
United States 


2 
©2 
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Less gasoline is consumed by auto- 
mobiles when their tires are inflated 
to the recommended pressure. 


| « COPR. 1939 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. 
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THIS CURIOUS WORLD 


By William 
Ferguson 


NOT HAVE TO TURN OVER 
TON THEIR BACKS WHEN 
A SEIZING THEIR. PREY. 


NAME A FOUR: 
FOOTED ANIMAL 


SI THAT NEITHER: 


3-22 

IN ORDER THAT THEY 
MAY BLEND WITH 
THEIR. SURROUNDINGS, 
THE BLACK MALE 
OSTRICH SITS ON THE 

EGGS AT AIGHT; 

AND THE GRAY 
FEMALE /V/ DAYTIME. 


WALKS, FLIES 


ANSWER: The sloth. This four-footed animal cannot stand on 
lits feet. Its only mode of travel is by swinging along, hand-over-' 
anches, 


‘hand, hanging upside down from the tree 


br 
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BY GENE BYRNES 
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‘bald’s spots. 


MADE IN 
CANADA 


PURE, DEPENDABLE 
ROYAL ENSURES 
RICH-TASTING, 
EVEN-TEXTURED, 
SWEET; DELICIOUS 
BREAD 


OUR COMPLETE 
SHORT STORY— 


Uncle Dudley’s 


Race 


By H. F. VASEY 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


“I’m an old fool if ever there was 
one,” mumbled Uncle Dudley. “Should 
have had sense enough to keep my 
mouth shut. Well—I’ve got to go 
through with it now.” He shook his 
head sadly. 

Uncle Dudley was lean, but tough 
and wiry even though close to 
seventy, with hair white as a pie- 
There was deviltry in 
him too, and a capacity for quick 
thinking. Not one of the country’s 
stablest citizens, Dudley lived from 
hand to mcuth in a fashion deplored 
by the ladies of the Uplift Society. 

His, one passion was walking. He 
counted the day lost if he did not 
get in at least ten miles of lively 
hoofing across the country. When 
he was not tramping he sat in the 
local pool hall, tilted back in a chair 
and listening. The boys were dis- 
cussing the merits of Ma Peddlar’s 
pies one day when Jed Whetter rode 
by on his pinto mare. 

“There goes the speediest little 
mare in this county,” Jim Lake de- 
clared. “Ain't nothin’ can outrun 
Daisy hereabouts.” 

“Guess you're right,” Dave Massey 
said. 

“Pretty little beast, too,” chimed 
in Pop Walters, shifting his two hun- 
dred and forty pounds to a more 
comfortable position.” «She ain’t big, 
but she shore has got action, Yes 
Siree!” 

“Sure, an’ it’s little the competition 
she'll be gettin’ around here,” Mike 
broke in. “I’m thinkin’ that few men 
would wager a cart-wheel on a hun- 
dred-to-one shot against that little 
filly!” 

“Huh! I don’t think she’s so good 
as all that,” spoke up Uncle Dudley. 
“Why,” he chuckled, “give me twenty- 
five yards and I could beat her in a 
hundred-yard dash myself!"" A great 
burst of laughter answered him. 

“Sure, your senses have deserted 
you, Dudley/ me boy,” said Mike. 

Dudley spoke sharply. He could 
never stand being laughed at. ‘Not 
at all! I'd do it tomorrow, if only 


to show you doddering old blather- | 


skites that there’s one member in 


| is, all but Daisy. 


COUGH 


SYRUP 


»|Man’s mask. 


THE OHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALTA. 


this rickety club who hasn’t got both 
feet in the grave!” 

“Bravo, Uncle Dudley!” broke in 
Jim Budger, who sensed a fine bit of 
fun. “T’'ll be your handler, and see 
Jed right away. Let's put it off until 
county fair day. Boy! Will this be 
& race?” And so it was decided. 

Quickly the news spread to all 
parts of the village. The contest 
promised to be the big feature of 
the county fair. The ladies of the 
Uplift Society protested that to mix 
man and beast in such a race was a 
sin and a disgrace. The fair officials, 
thinking of their gate receipts, pro- 
tested that the ladies of the Uplift 
Society were wrong. The whole 
county gradually resolved itself into 
two camps — Dudleyites and  anti- 
Dudleys. Arguments ran wild and 
free, 

The morning of the fair dawned 
bright and clear. The sun blazed on 
a huge red-lettered sign: ‘Despite 
rumors to the contrary, the race will 
be run as scheduled at four this 
afternoon.” 

By ten o'clock the crowd had al- 
ready become larger than any the 
delighted fair officials had khown. 
And still they came! New cars and| 
jalopies; democrats and two-wheeled 
carts. The Dudleyites came in loyal 
numbers. The anti-Dudleys came, not 
to see the race—oh, no! no!—but to 
be witnesses of the Dudleyites in} 
their shameful pleasures. 

Uncle Dudley, lion of the day, re- 
mained calm, stoically hiding his inner 
perturbation behind his lean plains- 
He walked about the | 
fair grounds surrounded by little boys 
grinning in open-mouth admiration. 
After futilely trying to shoo them off | 
he finally accepted the inevitable and | 
proceeded on his way, a tall island 
upended in a sea of bright young} 
faces. | 


Dudley’s dinner was passed from ; Standards of Canadian Pharmacy and/There should be speeds limits at 
hand to hand piecemeal from the dis-|'®  public’s 


tant shores to the 


in the homely charm of its presenta- | 


rest and conserve his strength Dud- 
ley shook his head. 
Four o'clock arrived at last. For 


with spectators. Now they pressed 
in deeper than ever, threatening to 
break it down, Sideshows were de- 
serted, display buildings empty, the 
grandstand groaned and _ creaked. 
Dudley, rescued by force from his 
henchmen, was conducted to the 
track, Dudleyites and anti-Dudleys 
mingled freely, antipathies forgot- 
ten in the excitement of the final 
moment. Daisy was at the starting 
line, with Whetter’s boy ready to ride. 
Her silky tail blew out like a pen- 
nant in the breeze as she minced 
nervously about the line. 

“Ready?” the judge called. 

Dudley nodded and jammed his toe 
into the hole he had scraped out 
on the twenty-five yard line. Crouched 
down for a start he Wwoeked like a 
scarecrow which the wind had blown 
over. “Bang!” went the gun. 


the hoof beats behind him were} 
drowned out in the great yell that 
rose from the watchers. Like an/| 
| ungainly jack-rabbit he went, taking | 
strides that covered two yards at a 
bound. Ragged coat-tails flew, feet 
bareley touched the ground as he 
crossed the fifty yard line. A scund 
behind him made him turn his head. 
It couldn’t be, surely! Yes—Daisy 
was right at his heels! Vainly he 
tried for an extra burst of speed. 

The seventy-five yard line flew bg | 
—and so did Daisy, so close he could | 
have touched her, The wind whipped 
| her tail to one side and it flicked 
Dudley sharply in the eyes. Water 
streamed out of them, almost blind- 
ing him. That was the final insult 
to injured vanity. Dudley’s capacity | 
for quick thinking came to the fore. | 
He recalled that Daisy was very| 
sensitive about that beautiful tail of | 
hers. He'd show her _ that she | 
couldn’t make fun of him before the 
whole countryside! With a lucky 
lunge he caught the offending tail 
in both hands, giving it a tremendous 
sidewise jerk that shook Daisy from 
stem to stern. 

With a squeal of annoyance Daisy 
jammed on all. four brakes, sliding 
to a full stcp and throwing her rider 
head over heels. Her own heels lifted 
high in the air hoping to come in 
contact with her annoyer. He, how- 
ever, was well on his way by this 
time, and a whoop of delight arcse 
from his followers as Uncle Dudley 
hopped madly across the finish line. 

Grinning from ear to ear, he was 
raised to the shofilders of his cronies 
and carried triumphantly from the 
track, while his admirers howled in 
glee. [a'‘sy’s rider picked himself up 
from the dust and sheepishly led his 
mount away. 

The race was won! The _ anti- 
|Dudleys were completely routed, that 
She stood in her 
stall contentedly munching cats, 
\wholly unaware that her reputation 
‘had been lost. 


CHEER PRINCESS 

Princess Elizabeth, heiress pre- 
sumptive to the British throne, drove 
through cheering crowds at Glasgow 
to address a rally of girl guides. 
Wearing her. uniform as commodore 
of the Sea Rovers-—the naval branch 
of the girl guides—Princess Eliza- 
beth expressed her conviction that 
the guides movement would rise to 
the challenge of peace as to those 
of war. 


The average depth of oceans is 
about 13,000 feet. 


centre of the | Profession will be raised. 
island, and if it lost somewhat of its|4tuggist plays an important part in|in his knee. 
savor in the process it gained much maintaining the welfare of his com-)yice clubs community carnival at 


tion. To shouted suggestions that he | in maintaining public health. Too| petition for the kids. . 
|part he plays. 


hours the track fence had been lined | Million 


With a leap Dudley was away and, 


# This week's Canadiana: Out- 
side of the editor the five other mem- 
bers of the Fergus, Ont. New Record 
who get the paper out are females. 

. An 82-Ib; white marlin, first 
specimen of this tropical game fish 
taken in northern waters was landed 
recently off Cape Breton coast. Last 
was caught off Maine coast in 1877. 

« Record yield: by Bob Gerrish, 
member of the Melfort, Sask., Barley 
Club, who grew 793 bushels of barley 


CANADA'S 
STANDARD PIPE TOBACCO 


70 


‘Pharmacy Advancement off 10 acres, and registered seed it 


was... . Miss Bennett, educated at 
Wiarton, Ont., who practices law at 
Brampton, Ont., has been made a 
| King’s Counsel. At 82 years, 
The initial ‘step in a nationwide|Mrs, J. Watson, of Wembley, Alta., 
program to raise the standards and| made ‘her first trip in’ an airplane to 
acceptance of pharmacy in Canada| visit her family. She had praise most 
was taken at the first meeting of | for the stewardess. ...A Flying Shot, 
the Board of Directors of the Cana-|Aita., farmer opines reason for 
dian Foundation for the Advancement } scarcity of ducks and geese up there 
of Pharmacy held ineMontreal, re-|this season, because “there is no 
cently, Plans for the raising of funds | water to swim in.” ... Carman, Man., 
and their long-term use were outlined | cafes hear some appalling foul Jang- 
by President J. R. Kennedy. uage, according to the Leader. But 

“Scholarships are but one immedi-|the other day, magistrate Stefanson 
ate phase of the Foundation’s long | himself happened in the cafe, caught 
range plans, however,” Mr. Kennedyja soldier going to it, fined him $25 
stated. “It is hoped that the whole} when he appeared before him. . 


Scholarships Planned For Canadian 
Pharmacy Students 


understanding of this | Dauphin, Man., a 2-year-old boy fell 
The local | off his kiddie-car and broke a bone 
... A feature of the ser- 
munity. He is the doctor’s partner) Rstevan, Sask., was a “freckles” com- 
. " a .. In a farm 
often he is not given credit for the home basement in the Dakota, Mani- 
Last year Canadian |toba, district, a muskrat was found 
|Pharmacists dispensed more than 14/ with its head and front quarters in 


prescriptions, quite apart | 4 one-quart sealer and unable to free 
from those dispensed in hospitals and | jtself. 
by doctors themselves.” * Health note: 
The Foundation will also help) aita.,, Herald: “It is ridiculous as 
| establish Extension Classes for grad-) won as tragic that in Canada only 
[uae  gevirs manage ee *hem tone province has a law enforcing 
abreast of pec Brrpireeioceciti Pin | Province-wide pasteurization of milk. 
& program of ‘public information » | Failure to pasteurize milk results in 
all parts of the country. Committee! giccase and death. Health authori- 
chairmen are: Committee on contri-| tio, pave known this for many years 
butions, Mr. H. L. Schade, Windsor; |anq still much milk sold for human 
committee on Pharmaceutical Educa- consumption is not 50.” 
tion and Research, Dr. A. W. Mat- * Th rden of. Count A: F 
ews, Edmonton; committee on Pro- piahbare on rats etch BC cere 
fessional Relations and Extensions a crop oe ge ain this year. yh inde 


Services, Mr. V. E. Hessell, Toronto; in southern ‘states and sub-tropical 
secretary, “Mr. A. B.Laverty, ‘Mont areas, indigenous to Africa, this ap- 


a. parently is the first time it has been 
successfully grown in this country. 


Says the Hanna, 


Cans are made of 98 per cent. sheet;Okra is used in soups and stews,|ing, as desired. 
co 


steel for strength and two per cent. | essential to the South’s famous chick- 
tin to keep the steel from rusting. {en gumbo. 


- # Recently the New Norway dis- 
trict of Alberta had a hail storm for 
the first time in over thirty years 
and with losses mostly 100%. 

* On a recent Sunday a Japanese 
baseball team from Vernon,, B.C., 
played an exhibition contest with the 
team at Salmon Arm, B.C, T'was an 
interesting battle. 

* A splendid crusade: The York- 
ton (Sask.) Enterprise, commenting 
that the children have nowhere to go, 
and nothing to do, says: ‘“Yorkton 
has started many agencies for the 
benefit of youth, but very few reach 


SLOAN’S 


LINIMENZ 


OWES FASTER RELIEF 
FROM SPRAINS, STRAINS, 
ACHES AND SORENESS / 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL IN MANITOBA—Single-handed, John Petersen 


built and operates Manitoba's only water-power sawmill. His mill has an 
annual production of 300,000 board feet of finished lumber, The mill is on 
the Bird river, in one of the most desolate sections of the province, 
He gives a colony of beaver credit for the success of his business, because 
they damned the creek, insuring water to operate the mill, Ten years 
ago he bought four beaver and then he “put them to work,” He doesn't 


2641: know how many there are now, 


& i? ~/ a : 7 
7a i a 


| 


| seasonings, 


GIVE CLOTHES TO WAR VICTIMS 
OCT. Ist fo 20th 


Take your contributions to your nearest 
Post Office or any official 
COLLECTION DEPOT. 


the fulfilment of their original objec- 
tive. The recent crime Wave across 
Canada surely points a finger to the 
need for study of these problems and 
an immediate attack on the cause. 
Let Yorkton not be unmindful of its 
duty. The youth of our city are our 
future citizens and have been en- 
trusted to our care. Let us not fail 
them, particularly those who are in 
need of guidance and encouragement 
now.” 

# Speaking of the U.S. senatorial 
criticism of Britain repossessing Hong 
Kong, the Waterloo, Ont., Chronicle 


tersely points that Honk Kong was 
acquired by purchase in 1841 from 
China which was before the United 
States acquired Texas from Mexico 
in 1845. 

# The executive of twelve main in- 
dustries of the Town of Orillia have 
joined together in a co-operative or- 
ganization called “Orillia Industrial 
Associates,” Their purpose is stated 
in a full page advertisement in the 


ployees in the armed forces,” and is 
featured in the local paper, The} 
Orillia Packet and Times. The mes-| 


sage gives a review Of the local war- 


time production in the past, states | 


the conditiong to be faced during the 
period of reconversion and looks for- 
ward with confidence and enthusiasm 
to the future. In conclusion it re-| 
peats: “There are and will be jobs 
for our returning employees.” 


MEAT STRETCHING 
RECIPES 


MEAT PATTIES 

2 cup corn flakes 

% cup water or milk 

1 pound ground beef 
1% teaspoons salt 

44 teaspoon pepper 

Crush corn flakes slightly. Add 
other ingredients; mix well. Shape 
into patties. Fry or broil, cooking 
7-10 minutes on each side or until 
well browned, or bake in, hot- oven 
(450 deg. F.) about 25 minutes. 

Yield: 6 patties (about 254 inches 
in diameter, % dnch thick). Note: 
Add _ chopped onion or other séason- 


* * 
MEAT LOAF 
4 cups corn. flakes 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
1 cup water or milk 
2 teaspoons salt 
1% teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce 
14 cup chopped parsley 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 
1%, pounds ground beef 
% pound ground pork or sausage 
Crush corn flakes; add other in- 
gredients; mix thoroughly. Pack 
lightly in loaf pan. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven (425 deg. F.) 50-60 
minutes. Yield: 1 loaf (44 x 9%- 
inch pan)—8 servings. 
cd * + 
STUFFED MEAT LOAF 
Stuffing 
4 cup diced celery 
4 cup chopped onion 
4 cup fat 
1 cup cooked rice 
2 tablespoons minced parsley 
1 teaspoon poultry seasoning 
1% teaspoon salt 
% cup stock or water 
3 cups rice krispies 
Brown ‘celery and onion in fat; stir 
in rice, parsley, seasonings and stock 
and mix well. Crush rice krispies 
into coarse crumbs; stir into rice 
mixture. 
Meat Mixture 
1 pound ground beef 
1%% pound ground veal or’sausage 
2 tablespoons finely minced onion 
1% teaspoons salt 
14 teaspoon celery salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
%4 teaspoon allspice 
2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 
1% cup tomato sauce or puree 
Combine meats with onion and 
except tomato 
Flatten on piece of waxed paper into 
rectangular shape about % inch in 
thickness. Place stuffing on top of 
meat and form into roll, Bring meat 
up and around roll of stuffing so that 
it is completely covered, Place in 
loaf pan. Pour tomato sauce over 
roll and bake in moderate oven (375 
deg. F.) about one hour. Yield; Bight 
servings. Note: Stuffing may be 
pressed lightly into baking pan ‘and 
meat spread on top. Bake same as 
stuffed loaf (8 x 8-inch pan). 


MADE GREAT DISCOVERY 
William Gilbert in 1600 set the 
foundation for the discovery of radio 
when he conceived of the earth as a 
great magnet with magnetic poles 
and a field of force about it, 


WRITE MANY LETTERS 
On the night in 1840, when the Bri- 
tish Post Office introduced the pre- 
paid penny post, 112,000 letters were 
despatched. In 1945 that figure is 
20,000,000, 


Wood pulp is used extensively in 
the production of high explosives, 
such as cordite and gun cotton, 


sauce. | up—it fits so well! 


BRIGADIER R. A. WYMAN 
who has been appointed Industrial 


\form of “An open letter to our em-|Agent for the Canadian National 


Railways, British Columbia. district, 
with headquarters at Vancouver. 
Brigadier Wyman started with the 
C.N.R. as a call boy in Edmonton in 
1918 and has worked his way up ever 
since. He enlisted at the outbreak 
of the present war and his organiz- 
ing ability was soon recognized as 
his promotion was rapid. As Brig- 


|adier he was in command of the 2nd 


Canadian Armoured Brigade on the 
invasion of France and did brilliant 
work until he was badly wounded in 
the army while out ahead of his 
tanks. He also commanded a bri- 
gade through the Sicily campaign, 


Easy Way to Treat 
Sore, Painful Piles 


Here is the chance for every person in 
Canada suffering from sore, itching, painful 
piles to try a simple home remedy with the 
promise of a reliable firm to refund the cost 
of the treatment if you are not satisfied with 
the results. 

Simply go to any druggist and get a 
bottle of Hem-Roid and use as directed. 
Hem-Roid is an internal treatment, easy and 
pleasant to use and pleasing results are 
quickly noticed. Itching and soreness are re- 
lieved, pain subsides and as the treatment is 
continued the sore, painful pile tumors heal 
over leaving the rectal membranes clean and 
healthy. Get a bottle of Hem-Roid today 
and. see for yourself what an easy, pleasant 
way this is to rid yourself of your pile 
misery. 


NOTE: 


The sponsor of this notice is a 
reliable firm, doing business in Canada for 
over 20 years. If you are.troubled with sore, 
itching, painful piles, Hem-Roid must help 
you quickly or the smatt purchase price will 
be gladly refunded. 


This Week's Pattern 
i= 


By ANNE ADAMS 
A lingerie lovely that will not ride 
Pattern 4744 in- 
cludes matching panties and an em- 
broidery transfer pattern. 

Pattern 4744 in sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20; 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. 
Size 16, slip, 2% yds, 39-inch fab- 
ric; panties, 1% yds, 

Send twenty cents (20c) in coins 
(stamps cannot be accepted) for this 
pattern. Write plainly Size, Name, 
Address and Style Number and send 
orders to the Anne Adams Pattern 
Dept., Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
175 McDermot Ave, E., Winnipeg, 
Man, 

The coloring in marble is caused 
by the impurities in it. 


A New Nose 


Meatholatum 


quics y fe- 
the 
e 
30c, 
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HOLATUM 


ye art 
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Crossfield Machine Works | - Crossfield Chronicle — 
. ; W. H. MULLER, Editor 
i Crossfield, Alberta 

Published every afternoon. 

, ‘\ Subscription Rates: $1.50 per year; 50¢ 
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Dominion of Canada 
Bond Prices 

Bid Asked 
Ist War Loan 3%-52 .... 105% 106 
2nd War Loan 3-52 _..... 103,90 104% 
ist Victory Loan 3-54 .... 106% 106% 
2nd Victory Loan 3-54 ... 104% 106% 
Srd Victory Loan 3-66 .... 108 103% 
4th Victory Loan 8-57 ... 102 102% 
Sth Victory Loan 3-59 .... 101% 102% 
6th Victory Loan 3-60 .... 100% 101% 
7th Victory Loan 8-62 .... 100 100% 
8th Victory Loan 3-63 .... 100 100% 


———_o9—_—__ 


INSURANCE een ee eRea See S 

a * CLASSIFIED ADS. * 

HAIL — Alberta Hail Insurance|, ¢ » 2 8S 86 8 HH 
Board and Leading Companies 


FOR SALE—Child’s Pony. Apply to 
IAN LAUT, Phone 411, Crossfield. 
39-1tc. 


FURR—Alberta Govermnent Insur- 
ance and Leading Companies 
LIFR—Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada. 


LOST—Blower pulley and shaft. On 
road between Madden and Crossfield 
Reward for finder if notify C. Rid- 
dell. Phone R509. 35-4tp 


A. W. GORDON 


— Agent — 
Crossfield : Alberta 


—__~——. 


NOTICE — The Rosebud Health Unit 
“Well Baby and Immunization Cli- 
nic will be held the first Thursday 
of each month m the United Church 
Parlours from 2 to 4 p.m. 35tinc 
Fe RR 
}| WANTEID—A capable girl or woman 
to assit or take charge of housework 
on farm 1 mile west of Crossfield. 
Modern conveniences, permanent 
and good wages. Apply to Mrs. 
Hector McDonald, phone 511, Cross- 
field. 38-1tc 


T 


Oliver Hotel 


Crossfield — Alberta 


Charles F. Bowen 


Proprietor 


A Good Place To Stay 


Phone 54 


£4 psd badlpsd nad bd bed bad: 


bids Opals 2 bd SPETD Wb ob 4 edb oF 


FOR SALE—Massey-Harris 8 ft. com- 
bine, with motor and on_ rubber. 
Also 10 ft. I. H. C. Springtooth Cul- 
tivator, with Tractor*Hitch and Pow- 
er-lift. Apply to Wm. Hehr, Cross- 
field. Phone R402. 38-tp 


Ved ped bed bed bad beg hd PUPA 


The Alternatives...... 


Grain producers who want’to build up an 
elevator system for their°Gwn service and 
4 welfare will patronize Pool elevators. 


The alternative is to build up wealth and 
power for private undertakings. 


The sensible method is for farmers to 
patronize the farmer’s own co-operative 
erganization. 

DELIVER YOUR GRAIN TO 


Alberta Pool Elevators 


TIMBER 


Canada’s woods are calling 
for MEN—AND MORE MEN! 


8,000 JOBS 


Are available immediately 
in the Prairie Region 


You may be assured of a healthy outdoor life— 
group activity, and steady employment, with an 


Opportunity to save money at maximum wages. 
For Full Information 
Apply to your 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


District Agriculturalist 
or 
Local Labour Representative 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL A. MacNAMARA 
-Minister of Labour Deputy Minister 


W-A-70-—E 
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(Sydney J. Harris in the Chid¢ago 
Daily News) 
Today I want to discuss one of 


ers, a Mr. Ralph B. B of 
Des Moines, Iowa. — 
Mr. Blodgett, an advertising 


executive with Socratic insight, 
had an article published last week 
by the University of Inninois’ 
bureau of business and economic 
research. In this article he ex- 
pressed the hope that “depressions 
are never abolished because they 
have many desirable features.” Yep, 
you read it right the first time. 


Contending that depressions are 
a “natural part” of the business 
cycle, Brainy Blodgett added: 
“Smart folks take advantage of the 
boom. They save what they can 
and keep their savings liquid. They 
are then ready for depression-time 
bargains in every conceivable thing 
from a suit of clothes to a rail- 
road.” 

You see how simple it is to beat 
a depression? A man making $50 
or $60 a week in good times saves 
his pennies in an old cookie jar. 
Then when the crash comes and 
he is out of work for three or four 
years, he spends his leisure time 
shopping around for railroads. 

“Guess I'll go down and look at 
the Union Pacific this week,” he 
tells the old lady. “They are offer- 
ing it at a bargain price—$300,000,- 
000, and only one-third down. 
Thank God we kept our savings 
liquid, Mehitabel!” 

There is nothing like a good old- 
fashioned depression to put the 
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smart folks on top of the world. So 
what if you have to stand in bread- 
lines, as long as you can get a 
$50,000 yacht knocked down to 
$25,000, or an imported double- 
breasted herringbone suit worth 
$150 for $95. It’s a steal. 

I remember the last depression 
well; in fact, it only seems like 11 
or 12 years ago. And don’t let any- 
body tell you there was hardship 
or then. Of course, the 
riff-raff lost their money, their 
health and their future—but the 
people with vision and faith in 
rugged individualism went right 
ahead and bought up railroads and 
mines and department stores. Dirt- 
cheap, too. 


According to the Blodgett Theory 
of Desirable Depressions, you have 
no one to blame but yourself if the 
few bucks you managed to save 
vanished under a tidal wave of 
food bills and medical expenses 
after a couple of years. If you had 
just had the foresight to snap up 
the DuPont Company or buy a con- 
trolling interest in Sears-Roebuck, 
you'd be back on the gravy train 
in no time. Nothing to it. 

Another desirable feature about 
depressions is that you're not tied 
down to a drab job day after day. 
You can flit around the country, 
riding the rails and sleeping under 
bridges with that old pioneer 
spirit. Then, too, you’re not con- 
fined to a monotonous existence 
under the same roof all the time. 
If evicted, you can move into a 
picturesque mud _ shack with a 
lovely view of the vinegar works. 
Lends a real zest to living, all right. 

Mr. Blodgett has taken a great 
load off my mind, and I can hardly 


— 
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depression to hurry up and roll 
around. I still have my savings of 
$5.87 intact, and I am keeping it 
liquid in a special receptable in the 
bathroom. 


And any time Mr. Blodgett wants 
to make a small loan, he can just 
reach out and I will let him have 
it. 7 


——_—__0——_——_. 

Armagh, Northern Ireland.—His 
Eminence Joseph Cardinal Mac- 
Rory, archbishop of Armagh and 
primate of all Ireland, died October 
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recently celebrated his diamond 
jubilee as a churchman, was a 
native of Ballgawley, County 
Tyrone, Ireland. He-received his 
education in church schools of 
Armagh and Maynooth. 

Cardinal MacRory was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1885. Later he 
became the first president of Dum- 
gannon academy, taught at Olton 
College, Birmingham, and at May- 
nooth. He was named bishop of 
Down and Connor in 1915 and was 
transferred to Armagh in 1928. He 


13. The 89-year-old prelate, who was created a cardinal in 1929. 


THE KINSMEN FUND 
Halloween 


SHELL-OUT 


— THIS YEAR IS INAID OF — 


Crippled Children of Alberta 


A CAUSE WHICH DESERVES THE 
SUPPORT OF EVERYONE 


H. H. Hannam is President and Managing 
Director of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture. In a message addressed to farmers, 
Mr. Hannam says: 


“The farmer who is wise will look ahead and. 
plan carefully. 


“And in these years when prices and returns 
are more satisfactory than they have been, 
when labor is scarce, when farm machinery is 
restricted, when building materials are not 
readily available, a good course to follow would 
be that of putting a substantial share of the 
year’s earnings into sound securities such as 
Victory Bonds. These~reserves will not only 
provide a measure of insurance against dif- 
ficulties in less favorable years, but at such time 
when supplies are favorable and costs will 
probably be lower, their purchasing power will 
be greater and return from them correspond- 
ingly increased. 


“We believe this is good planning from the 
farmer’s standpoint. At the same time, it is 
the very best of planning from the standpoint 
of the Nation.” 


FARMERS CAN BUY VICTORY BONDS 


on convenient deferred payments 


THROUGH ANY BANK 


- + +» just sign a short form letter which 
Victory Loan Salesraen carry (banks have 
copies) ordering the bank to buy Victory 
Bonds for you. Pay 5% when ordering 
and the balance at any time during the 
next 12 months. The interest the bonds 
earn pays the interest on the bank loan. 
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